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Change Explained 


Of Jurisdiction in 


Patent Appeals ™ 


Trade Mark Cases Now Pend- 


ing in Appellate Court of 
District of Columbia Also 
To Be Transferred. 


Revised Procedure 


Effective April 1 


Practice With Reference 
Newly-created Tribunal Is 
Discussed; 241 Actions 
Affected. 


All patent and trade mark cases now 
docketed in the Court 
of the District of Columbia will be trans- 
ferred bodily on April 1, to the Court 


of Customs and Patent Appeals, newly | 


created under the provisions of Public 


Law No. 914, 70th Congress, according | 
to a statement of practice prepared iby | 
the American Patent Law Association | 


and made available at the Patent Office 
March 27. i 

The number of the cases now pending 
will be retained and they will be treated 
just as if they had remained in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, the statement added. 

Procedure is Discussed. 

The procedure and practice with refer- 
ence to the new court also was discussed 
orally March 27 by_ Karl Fenning, 
formerly Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents and at present chairman of the 


National Committee of Patent Legisla- | 


tion. 

“This bill, effective 3 5 
said Mr. Fenning, “was signed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on March 2, 1929, and vests 
in the Court of Customs Appeals that 


to 


of Appeals | 


days after date,” | 


| 
| 


| 
| Protection and extension of the sock- ! 
eye salmon fisheries of the Fraser River, | 
| British Columbia region, by regulation | 
| through an International Fisheries Com- | 
mission, is provided in a treaty signed | 
| March 27 by the United States and| 
| Canada, the Department of State an-, 
nounces. | 
| _ The Convention, the first signed by the 
| United States with a resident Canadian | 
inister, is designed to adjust a dispute 
of long standing affecting the extensive 
| fisheries of the Puget Sound — in | 
an 


| 
|the State of Washington nearby | 


The full text of 
| statement follows: 


the Department’s 


| British Columbian waters. | 
| 


A treaty for the preservation and ex- | 
j tension of the sockeye salmon fisheries ! 
| of the Fraser River system, which in- | 
| cludes the waters contiguous to the 
State of Washington and the Province | 
of British Columbia, was signed by | 
Secretary of State Kellogg and Mr. Vin- | 
cent Massey, Canadian Minister at} 
Washington, March 27, at 11 o’clock. \ 


an eee provides for the establish- | 
‘Progress Is Shown 

In Work of Revising 

Tariff Assessments 


Activities of Subcommittees 
Reviewed; Full Protection 
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Treaty Is Signed With Canada 
To Conserve Salmon Fisheries 


ernational Commission to Be Created to Regulate 
Catches in Puget Sound Region and to Establish 
Hatcheries to Replenish Waters. 


ment of an International Fisheries Com- 
mission of six members, three on. the 


part of the United States and three on} 


the part of the Dominion of Canada. The 
Commissioner of Fisheries of the United 
States will be one of the Commissioners. 

The Commission is charged with the 
duty of making a thorough investigation 
into the natural history of the sockeye 
salmon and is given the power to main- 
tain hatcheries and develop the _fish- 
eries, The Commission is also given the 


| power to establish a closed season when 


fishing for sockeye salmon will be pro- 


| hibited, between the first day of June 


and the twentieth day of August in each 
year, and to regulate the character and 
size of fishing gear which may be used 
during the open fishing season. 

The Convention is’concluded for a pe- 
riod of 16 years, after which it is sub- 
ject to termination on notice of one year 


\F urther Aid to Farm 
Cooperatives Planned 


Conference Considers Expan- 
sion of Extension Service. 


Plans for further assistance along edu- 
cational lines to cooperative marketing 
associations by the extension service of 
\the Department of Agriculture and the 


State agricultural colleges were discussed | 


at a conference of represeniatives of 
leading agricultural cooperative associa- 
tions and the Department’s Extension 
Service, the Department announced 
March 22. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Special emphasis was placed on ways 
and means of acquainting farmers with 
sound principles of cooperative marketing 


and the aid which can be given by county | 


extension agents in presenting such in- 
formation. County extension agents have 


aided mainly in the field of cooperative | 


marketing through giving assistance to 
farmers in the organization of cooper- 
ative marketing associations, the study 


and location of markets, the grading and | 
standardization of products and the de- | 


velopment of a volume of production 


3. Column 4.) 


given by the Government of either the | 


United States or Canada. 

This treaty is the first treaty signed 
by the United States with a resident 
Canadian Minister at Washington, and 
is also the last treaty signed by Secre- 
tary Kellogg during his term of office. 


Gulf-Brazil-River Plate 
Steamship Line Is Sold 


Sale of the Gulf-Brazil-River Plate 
Line to the Mississippi Shipping Com- 
pany, New Orleans, for $2,700,000, was 
authorized March 27 by the Shipping 


«f 


| Board, after it had rejected all tenders 


}received on March 11. 
The highest of the three bids received 


Asked for Black Strap | for the service was $2,695,672, offered 


Molasses. 


jurisdiction over patent and trade mark | 


cases on appeal from the Patent Office, | 


which was formerly vested in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


“There are no patent or trade mark | 


cases awaiting decision in the Court of 
Appeals,” Mr. Fenning declared, “and 
all of the 241 cases which have been 
docketed in that court but which have 
not been argued or submitted, will be 
physically transferred to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals on April 1, 
1929.” 
Bakelite Decision Awaited. 

“On January 2, 1929,, the Supreme 

Court of the United Sta#s heard oral 


arguments in a case entitled ‘Ex parte: | 


Bakelite Corporation’ (III, U. S. Daily 
2693), and until the Supreme Court 


hands down its decision in that case,” | 
Mr. Fenning continued, “it is unlikely | 


that the Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals will hear any cases which in- | 


volve appeals from the decisions of the 
Patent Office.” ; 

“Appeals from the Patent Office have 
been held by the Supreme Court to be 
merely administrative decisions and not 
constitutional causes,” Mr. 
added, “and the Supreme Court has also 
held that no court organized under the 
Federal Court section of the Constitu- 
tion can hear anything except a consti- 
tutional cause.” 


May Adopt Present Rules. 


“If the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals is held in the Bakelite 
case to be a court organized under the 


Federal Court section of the Constitu- | 


tion,” Mr. Fenning stated, “then it is 


very likely that that court will not have | 
jurisdiction to hear appeals from the | 


Patent Office.” 

“For the present at least, the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals will 
probably adopt and follow the rules now 
Prescribed by the Rules of Procedure of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in so far as they relate to pat- 
ent appeals,” Mr. Fenning declared. “The 
docket number by which the case was 
known in the Court of Appeals will be 
used in the Court of Customs and Patent 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Train-stop System 
Is Given Approval 


Installation Made on Branch of | Neu 


Jersey Central Road. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved installation of an auto- 
matic train-stop device on the Perth 
Ambey branch of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and on the New York & 
Long Branch Railroad, subject to com- 
pliance with certain requirements made 
in the Commission’s 
tion and test of the installation. 


The device uséd is the Union Switch | 


& Signal Company’s continuous induc- 
tion type, code system, with forestalling 
feature and four-indication cab signals. 
In addition, the three-speed automatic 
train-control equipment installed by the 
Jersey Central on certain locomotives 
under the Commission’s order of June 13, 
1922, has been modified to provide for 
operation in connection with the track 
equipment of this installation. Locomo- 


tives of the Pennsylvania Railroad which | 


are operated over portions of this line 


train-stop apparatus. 
The installation 


beth Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., to Bay 


extends from Eliza- | 


Fenning | 


report on inspec- | 


Progress in the work of the subcom- 


mittees framing the commodity schedule | 
of the new tariff bill was reported at | 
a conference of the majority members | 


of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means March 27. The meeting was held 
to take stock’ of the taviff revision sit- 
uation as the subcommittees are form- 
ulating their assigned portions of the 
revisien bill, fer consultation over any 
problems arising, and to maintain the 
| program of having the bill ready not 
later than April 20, five days after the 
extra session of Congress convenes. | 

Progress Made. 

The Majority Leader of 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., explained that he has | 
been keeping in close touch with the 
work in progress in the Committee and 
says that considerable progress has been 
made. The chairman of the Committee, 
| Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Ore., stated he is keeping closely in 
| touch with the subcommittees to main- | 
ionn the program for completion of the 
| bill, 

While the hearings and filing of briefs 
before the Committee have closed, the | 
| Committee is receiving correspondence 
| respecting schedules. Representative 
Cole (Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
asked for full protection of 8 cents per 
gallon on blackstrap molasses and has 
written to the chairman of the subcom- 
| mittee on sugar, Representative Timber- 
lake (Rep.), of Sterlirg, Colo., saying 
that nothing less than that rate will 
suffice the industry. He says that a 
total of 100,000,000 gallons of black- 
strap is used annually in the making of 
stock foods, of which the farmers are 
| purchasers. The full text of Mr. Cole’s 
letter follows: 

May I again e¢all your attention to the 
fact that a duty of 5 cents a gallon on 
blackstrap, which would mean 4 cents a! 

| gallon on the Cuban product under the 
: per cent preferential arrangemenis, | 
| 


will afford no relief to the American! 
corn grower. If this duty is levied on all | 
blackstrap, regardless of its uses, it 
would be a penalty imposed om the! 
Eareaeer instead of a benefit conferred on | 
im. 


In the manufacture of industrial alco- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


er Lines of Industr 


To Be Inclu 


Commissioner Stewart Says 


The development of the work of the' 
Federal Government in the collection of 


| Statistics on employment and payrolls 
|tends definitely to include the newer 
lines of industry, the Commissioner of , 
Labor Statistics, Tthelbert Stewart, | 
st~ed in a recent address outlining the | 
procedure of the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
tistics in obtaining labor and wage in- | 
formation. 

The base of the Bureau’s index, Mr. 
Stewart pointed out, originally put at 
1914 has been changed to 1928 and later | 


d | in order to conform to other indexes 
were also equipped with the automatic | 


will be changed to 1926. The full text 
of Mr, Stewart’s statement follows: | 





Head Junction, N. J., a distance of 50.1 | 
miles, of which 3.9 miles are four-track, | 


45 miles double-track, and a single-track 
loop of 1.2 miles over which trains 
operate in one direction only, The total 
cost of the installation was reported to 
be $1,076,764.31. In addition, the cost of 
equipping 63 locomotives as reported by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was $154,728. 


| 


_ We started with 260 establishments in 
five general industries. For November, 
1915, we carried 250,235 employes. ‘This | 
was confined to the manufacturing in- | 
dustries only. In November, 1928, we} 
Were carrying 54 manufacturing indus- 
tries with 11,954 establishments and 
3,273,766 employes. On July 1, 1928, we} 
began to expand beyond the limits of | 
what could be called strictly manufac. | 
turing, We took in coal mining, both 


the House, | 


| growth 


|by the Munson Steamship Company. The 


‘line will be operated for five years over 
its present route, under the conditions 
of the sale. 
The full text of the statement will 
be published in full text in the issue 


of March 29. 


‘Improvement Sought 


Tn Range Management 


Studies by Forest Service to 


| Be Extended Under In- 
crease in Funds. 


Investigation of problems of range 
management will be undertaken on an 
'enlarged scale in the next fiscal year, 
when additional funds will be available, 
the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture announced March 27, The 
announcement follows in full text: 

An increase of $14,320 was provided 
by the 
the total 
research in the Forest 


fund for range 


Service to $67,000., The additional funds | 
of | 


will be used for the enlargement 
range research work in the intermoun- 


, tain region in Utah, Nevada, and south- | 


ern Idaho. The Great Basin Range Ex- 


periment Station, which has been handi- | 
capped by lack of funds in the past, will | 


be enabled to handle its current work 
more effectively. 
Study of Early Grazing. 

While next 
yet been worked out in detail, it is ex- 
pected that the spring range problem 
on and adjacent to the National Forests 
will receive intensive study. Too early 
grazing of summer range has_ been 


found seriously damaging to the forage, | 
and the necessary deferring of grazing | 
forage | 


on these ranges until after 
is well started has raised an 
acute need for adequate spring range. 
Some of the funds also will be used 
in the study of the relation of herbaceous 
vegetation and its utilization by live- 
stock to erosion and run-off. Depletion 
of vegetation has decreased the water- 


holding capacity and increased the wash- | 


ing away of soil on many areas, with 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


y Are Declared 


ded in Labor Statistics | 


1926 Base Will Be Used; 


21,001 Establishments Covered in 1928. 


anthracite and bituminous, and metal- 
liferous mining. We included public 
utilities, wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, and hotel*. So that the total 
number of establshments covered in our 
November, 1928, report is 21,001. 

total number of employes is 4,168,820. 


The index base was changed from | 
1914 to 1923 because in that year we put | 
| Special pressure on the work of this 


division and increased the number of 


establishments to a point where we felt | 


ye had more adequate data for a base 
ine. 
our othre indexes we will establish a 
hase line as of 1926. 


It seems to me that rather than go, 


into all the details it may be well first 
to answer some of the criticism of this 
index and then proceed to a discussion 
of its broader consequences. The index 
has been criticized on the ground that 
it carries only old line establishments 
or establishments of long standing, and 
hence ignores the newer lines of manu- 
facturing. The trouble with this crit- 

oO 


[Continued on Page 


~? 


¥ 


. 


agricultural appropriation bill | 
'recently approved, bringing 


year’s program has not| 


jwas stated orally on March 27 by 


|veloped by the Department itself, 


| Ruling to Determine 


| 


Jurisdiction Is Asked 


“| By Electric Railroad) 


Stockholders of C., N.S. & 
M. Request I. C. C. to Re- 
consider Refusal to 

| Decide Authority. 


The executive committee representing 
the protective committee of stockholders 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad have filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a peti- 
tion for a reconsideration of the recent 
report of Division 4 of the Commission 


decide whether the Commission had 
| jurisdiction over the issuance of secur- 
| ities by the company on the ground that 


| lief from the Commission. 

The peition asserts that the principles 
involved in the case, as to the kind of 
electric railways over which the Com- 
|mission has jurisdiction under section 


/of such importance as to require con- 
sideration by the entire Commission. 

Unless the Commission does enunciate 
the principles deducible from the record 
jin this case, it says, no such electric 
| railway in the country, engaged in the 
| general transportation of freight, can be 
certain that it is mot subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission in con- 
nection: with the issuance of securities, 
| except by submitting the application for 
approval of a particular issue. 

Extracts from the petition are as 
follows: 

“Defendant has since the effective 
date of Section 20-a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act issued securities with- 
out authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“The complainants invested in certifi- 
cates of common stock of the Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee as a common 
carrier railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, in the understand- 
ing and belief, that the soundness and 
safety of this investment was fortified 
jand safeguarded by the provisions of 
| the Transportation Act of 1920, amending 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


|\Submarine Safety Board 
Ready to Submit Report 


The report of the Board on Submarine | 


Safety Devices probably will be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, on March 28, it 
the 
|secretary of the Board, Lieut. Comdr. 
George A. Rood. 

The Board, said Commander Rood, had 
before it for study 4.971 proposed safety 
devices, but of these only the “Lung,” de- 
D the and 
designed to facilitate escape from a sub- 
merged submarine, was at the stage 


proval, Other recommendations of the 
Board must be given the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Complete 
News Summary 





The | 


Later on in order to conform to | 


and Index 


+ .. Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader.” 


Turn to Back Page 


Column 2.) | 


in Docket No. 20516, which declined to | 


| the complaint sgught no affirmative re- | 


20a of the Interstate Commerce Act, are | 


where it could be given unqualified ap- | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 
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| Request to Extend 


Oil Land Permits 
To Be Considered 


Committee of Departinent of 
Interior to Review Ap- | 
plication of Texas 
Company. 
Equities Acquired 
To Govern Action 
Policy of President Hoover for’ 
Conservation of National 
Petroleum Resources In- | 
volved in Issue. 


The departmental committee recently | 
| appointed by the Secretary of the In- | 
| terior, in line with President Hoover's | 
| oil conservation policy, to pass upon out- 
standing permits to prospect for oil and 
| gas on Government lands and to make | 
| recommendations as to whether any of | 
| the permits should be canceled, will hold 
| its first hearing, March 28, in the De- 
partment of the Interior Building, at | 
Washington, D. C. | 

The to be considered is ‘the 


request of the Texas Company, for the 
extension of permits held by individuals | 
on approximately 100,000 acres of | 
prospective oil lands located in south- | 
eastern New Mexico, 0n which the com- | 
pany has done some development work. | 


' 
| 


case 


Equities To Govern Action. 

The hearing will be under paragraph 
6 of the outline of general procedure 
j to be followed by the committee in 
| executing the President’s public land oil 
| conservation policy. 
| “The departmental committee,” the 
paragraph reads, “will consider the ex- | 
tent of operations which have been pros- 
ecuted under existing oil and gas per- 
‘mits, to determine whether permittees 
have acquired equities which should be 
recognized and make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Secretary. In review- 
ing permits, representative cases may be 
recommended for public hearing before 
the Secretary of the Interior to deter- | 
mine lines of procedure.’ 


Personnel of Committee. 

The committee consists of: The Com- |! 
missioner of the General Land Office, 
| William Spry; the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, George Otis Smith, and 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
|Interior, E. C, Finney. 

The Texas Company will 
sented at the hearing by 
Fred W. Freeman, of 
;counsel for the company. 


| 


be repre- 
Edward and | 
Denver, Colo., | 


American Valuations 
Urged as Tariff Basis | 


Manufacturers Ask Change in | 
Ad Valorem Caleulations. 


Substitution of American for foreign 
valuation as the basis for tariff rates, 
has been urged by groups of Pennsyl- 
vania and New England manufacturers 
in supplemental statements submitted 
for the consideration of Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 


Majority Leader in the House, and Rep- 
resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. The groups, 
it was stated, represented more than 
half of the wool manufacture of the 
United States as well as the paint, hides 
and skins, and terra cotta industries. 

The fmll text of the statement sub- 
mitted by the Pennsylvania delegation. | 
discussing what was termed the need of | 
changes in the administrative schedule 
of the tariff act in the matter of valua- 
tion, follows: 

While we realize that the Ways and! 
Means Committee has concluded its pub- 
lic hearings upon the various schedules | 
of the new law, it is our understanding 
that final determinations concerning the | 
administrative features have not been 
reached, It is our especial purpose, 
| therefore, to add our petition to the prac- | 
| ticdlly umanimous requests that have 
| been made by American agriculture, | 
American industry and American labor, | 
that the ad valorem rates of the new 
‘tariff act be applied to some domestic 
base, instead of to the foreign value, or 
export price, as heretofore, 

It is not our intention to burden you 
; with any lengthy or detailed restatement 
}of facts with which you already are fa- 

miliar, and which have’ been put so 
clearly and forcefully before the Ways 
jand Means Committee by practically all 





| interests—agriculture, industry and la- | 


| bor alike—which are dependent upon the 
'ad valorem form of duties for protec- 

tion in Our own markets against low- 
| cost foreign products. 


Foreign Basis Objectionable. 

We cannot see where any justification 
/can be found for continued retention of 
the foreign valuation base, when every 
| domestic consideration demands that we 
| remove Ourselves from the shortcomings. 
| inconsistencies and obvious eyils of that 
| assessment base for our ad valorem rates. 
Indeed, it is our absolute conviction that, 
| if the Republican Party is to write a new 
tariff law in accord with the Republican 
principle of adequate protection for our 
own agriculture, our own industry, and 
our own labor, it only can do so by put- 
ting the ad valorem rates of that law 
/upon some domestic valuation, 


| 


y 


Ne 


| Federal Radio Commissioner 


|the wisdom of 


Foreign value, as the duty base for | 


[Contineeed on Page 10, Column 7.) | 


Radio Commissioner _ 
Opposes License Fee 


W ould Discourage Advertisers’ 
Programs, Says Mr. Lafount. 


The proposal to levy license fees on 
holders of radio licenses of all kinds, so 
as to offset the cost of Government 
supervision of radio, was opposed by 
Harold A. 
Lafount, representing the Pacific zone, 
in a statement made public March 27. 


| (‘The full text of the statement will be 
| found on Page 


2.) | 
Declaring he had “grave doubts about 
such a procedure,” Mr. 
Lafount said that imposition of taxes of 
this nature upon the broadcasting sta- 


| tions alone might result in a depletion 


of service to listeners, because the 
broadcasting stations derive their reve- 
nue from sponsored programs. If they 
are forced to bear the brunt of the cost | 
of administering radio, he declared, they 
may have to reduce the amount of time 
devoted to unsponsored programs and 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 1.) | 


Policy of Rotation 
In Office for Army | 


Officers Continued 


Appointments as Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service 


And Chief of Infan- 


try Announced, 


The principle of rotation in office for 
commissioned officers in the combatant | 
branch of the Army will be continued, | 
according to an announcement by the| 
Secretary of War, James W. Good, on! 
March 27. 

Carrying out this policy, Secretary 
Good announced that Col. Harry L. Gil- 
christ, of the Medical Corps, would be 
appointed chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, to succeed Maj. Gen. Amos A.| 
Fries, and that Col. Stephen O. Fuqua, | 
infantry, would beeomerchief of infantry, 


Pstucceéding Maj. Gen, Robert H. Allen. 


Announcement of Appointments. 

The announcement of the new appoint- | 
ments reads: 

“The President, upon recommendation 
of the Sqretary of War, has made the 
following appointments of general officers 
of the Army: | 

“Col. Harry L. Gilchrist, Medical Corps, 


| to be chief of Chemical Warfare Service, | 


with the rank of major general, effective 
March 28, 1929, upon termination of the 
four-year term of his detail by Maj. Gen. 
Amos A. Fries. 

“Col, Stephen O. Fuqua, infantry, to 
be chief of infantry, with the rank of 
major general, effective March 28, 1929, 
upon the termination of the four-year 
term of his detail by Maj. Gen. Robert 
H. Allen.” 

The full text of Secretary’s Good’s 
statement follows: 

Attention is invited to an announce- 
ment of a policy with reference to the 
reappointment of chiefs of branches 
made by my predecessor, the Honorable 
Dwight F. Davis, on June 15, 1927, on 
the occasion of the appointment of 
Major General James E. Fechet to suc- | 
ceed Major General Mason M. Patrick. 

Later in discussing the same subject 
on May 23,°1928, Secretary Davis said: 

“The question of reappointment of 
bureau chiefs and their assistants has 
been under consideration by me for a 
considerable period. 

“Under the National Defense Act offi- 
cers commissioned in the non-combatant 
branches are not eligible for selection 
as combatant general officers of the line 
of the Army. In order that more offi- 
cers of these branches may have the 
prospect of becoming generals during 
their service it would appear desirabie 


[Continned on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Arctic Furs Brought 
By Plane to Winnipeg 
Ordinary Three-month Trip 
Made in Four Days. 


Furs from animals caught near the 
Arctic Circle were transported in four 
days by airplane to Winnipeg for auction, 
a trip that has usually required three or 
four months, the Trade Commissioner at 
Winnipeg, J. Bartlett Richards, has re- 


ported to the Department of Commerce. | 


The Departmest's statement, issued 
March 27, follows in full text: 

An auction sale of $75,000 worth of 
furs in Winnipeg on March 14 was in- 
| teresting in view of the fact that the 
| furs had left Fort Good Hope, 1,600 miles 

north of Edmonton and on the rim of the 
| Arctic Circle, po four days previously. 
| The value of the method of transporta- 

tion may be appreciated from the fact 
that furs from the Mackenzie River dis- 
trict would not ordinarily have reached 

Winnipeg for three or four months. 
| Pilot Dickens, of the Western Canada 
| Airways, Who was recently awarded a 

trophy as the pilot who had done the 
| most for aviation in Canada in 1928, 
made the trip from Waterways, at the 
end of the rails in northern Alberta, to 
Fort Good Hope and return, on behalf of 
the Winnipeg Fur Trading Company, 
calling at’ the various trading posts 
along the way. On the trip north he 
carried 950 pounds of mail and a pas- 
senger. 

The flight was made under difficult 
conditions, the thermometer dropping to 
64 degrees below zero at times, 


House Committee 
Opens Hearings | 


On Farm Relief 


Daily Session from 10:30 a. 
m. to 5:30 p. m. Pro- 
videl for in Pro- 
cedure Adopted. 


Bill to Be Drafted 
By Subcommittee 


Three Members Designated to 
Draw Up Schedule of Wit- 
nesses Who Are to Pre- 
sent Testimony. 


Hearings preliminary to the drafting 
of a farm-relief biil for consideration by 


|the extraordinary session of the Seventy- 
| first Congress, to convene April 15, were 
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under way March on both sides of the 
Capitol. The House Committee on Agri- 
culture met to take testimony. The ses- 
sions of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, begun March 25, 
were continued. 

Before hearing witnesses the House 
Committee adopted a program and sched- 
ule of hearings designed, it was stated 


|orally by the chairman, Representative 
Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, to 


assure the introduction of a farm-relief 
measure on the opening day of the extra 
session. The bill will be framed, Mr. 
Haugen added, by a subcommittee, of 
which he will act as chairman, to be ap- 
pointed at the conclusion of the ‘open 
hearings. 


Basis for Farm Relief. 


In the meantime the Senate Committee, 


continued to hear witnesses representing 
agricultural groups and commodities 
dealers associations, who all agreed that 
the creation of a Federal Farm Board 
was the starting point for any plan of 
successful relief. (The report of the 
testimony before the Senate-Committee 
will be found on Page 3.) 

The House Committee adopted a mo- 
tion for the conduct. of.their hearings, 
The full text of the motion ollows: 

**(1)—The Committee shall meet at 
10 a. m. and sit until 12:30 p. m. After 
lunch the Committee shall resume its 
sittings at 1:30 p. m, and sit until 5:30 
p. m. 


Schedule to Be Prepared. 

“*(2)—The Chairman shall appoint a 
Committee of three members to serve 
as a program or schedule committee, It 
shall be the duty of this committee to 
hear requests of those who desire to be 
heard and fix the hour and day as weil 
as determine the time to be allotted. 

“*(3)—Accredited representatives of 
Organizations desiring to be heard shall 
arrange with the schedule committee for 
time. All others desiring to be heard in 
an individual capacity shall make request 
for time of the schedule committee and 
shall be allotted not to exceed 30 minutes. 

**(4)—Witnesses shall confine their re- 
marks to suggestions of remedy rather 
than a detail of conditions. 

““(5) — Witnesses shall make their 
statements without interruption and may 
file briefs in addition to their oral 
statements if they so desire. 


Questioning of Witnesses. 

**(6)—At the conclusion of the state- 
ment of a witness, the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee shall call the roll of the Commit- 
tee and each member shall be allowed 
five minutes in which to cross-examine 
the witness. The cross-examinations 
shall be confined to the matter presented 
by the witness. In the event members 
do not wish to cross-examine, they shall 
not be permitted to yield their time to 
ether members. 

““(7)—Questioning of a witness who 
finishes by 5 p. m. will be finished on that 
day, even if the Committee has to sit 
after 5:30 p. m., so that witness may 
leave Washington, D. C., on that day if 
he desires. 

_ “*(8)—At the conclusion of the hear- 
ings the Chairman shall appoint a sube 
committee, of which he shall be the head, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Aid Asked in Settling 
Rural Areas of South 


President Requested to Assume 
Leadership in Movement. 


President Hoover was asked on March 

by a delegation representing the 
Southern States Associated Committee on 
Reclamation, headed by J. M. Patter- 
Son, president of the Pecan Growers’ 
Association of Southern Georgia, to take 
the leadership in the movement for 
planned rural setlements in the South. 

After the conference, the committee 
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Save out a statement, the full text of 


which follows: 

The special committee appointed at the 
Atlanta Conference on Southern Recla- 
mation which met on January 15 and 16, 
called upon President Hoover to present 
the needs of the South for planned rural 
settlements upon lands already under 
cultivation in the South. 

The committee stressed the serious 
plight of rural life in the South today 
and asked the help and leadership of the 
President and the Congress in building 
up rural communities in the South. 

The committee feels that much land 
will be reforested when planned settle- 
ment gets under way, 

The Bureau of Reclamation, under Dr, 
Elwood Mead, has already made exten- 


od 
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Sive surveys im the South and has rete _ 


ommendations in final form for presenta- 
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Scientific Research of Bureau of Standards 


Mr. Lafount Opposes Newer Lines of Industry Are Declared 
To Be Included in Labor Statistics 


R 


irement of Fees 


For Radio Licenses 


Commissioner Believes Qual- 
ity of Programs Would Be 
Injured by Expense 
To Broadcasters. 


Inpairment of service to radio listeners 
doubtless would result from the impo- 
sition of a license fee on radio broad- 
casters, Harold A. Lafount, member of 
the Commission representing the Pacific 
zone, stated March 27. Mr. Lafount, 
discussing the proposal for a license fee 
system suggested at the last session of 


Congress by the introduction of a resolu-| 


tion (S. Res. 351), said he did not re- 
gard the proposal as practicable. 

The full text of Mr. Lafount’s state- 
ment follows: ; 

In keeping with a Senate resolution 
the Commission has before it a request 
for a tentative or suggested schedule 
of fees to be charged for the different 
kinds of radio licenses issued to offset 


the cost of Government supervision of 
radio. 
Would Tax All Licensees. 
While it is proposed to tax all licensees, 
including the 16,000 amateurs, it has been 


suggested that the burden of the charge 
should be borne by the broadcasters. It 


will be a comparatively easy matter to, taking up, anthracite coal showed an in- about 


work out such a schedule imposing a tax 
on the 616 licensed broadcasters whereby 
a large fixed sum can be raised to be 
turned over to the Treasury. 
ated scale can be adopted whereby the 
tax would depend on the size of the 
station, its relative position in the spec- 
trum, etc., that would be fair and equi- 
table to all broadcasters. 

The broad question of taxing broad- 
casters and others has not come before 
the Commission as yet, and the views of 
my colleagues on the subject are un- 
known. Personally I have grave doubts 
about the wisdom of such a procedure. 


Of course all we can do is to propose, | 


while it is the prerogative of Congress 
to dispose. In discussing this subject 
it is not my purpose to dictate to Con- 
gress; but, owing to the importance of 
the issue, it should be viewed from all 
angles. 

Certainty it is the desire of Congress 
to enact only such radio legislation as 
will enable the public to receive the 
greatest possible benefit from the use of 
the air. For that reason I believe a dis- 
cussion now of the proposal is most 
timely. 

Various Services Regulated. 

In the first place the supervision of 
broadcasting stations represents only a 
small portion of the work and expense 
of the Commission. Point-to-point radio 
communication, television, radiotelegra- 


phy, marine wireless, aircraft stations, | 


etc., all require much time and attention 
of the Commission. In many respects 
these problems are of more vital impor- 
tance than broadcasting. That being so, 


why should the broadcasters be required | 
to bear the brunt of radio supervision? | 


Many other factors enter into the con- 
sideration of this subject. For instance, 
the broadcasting stations on frequent 
occasions present to their listeners many 


items of national importance such as the | 


inauguration, election returns, the Presi- 


dent’s speeches, talks by different mem- | 


bers of Congress and educators on live 


issues, etc., which are not sponsored but | 
are presented by the broadcasting sta-| 


tions. 

The value of this service to the citi- 
zens of this country is difficult to esti- 
mate. It is admittedly a real contribu- 
tion to the public welfare, benefiting all | 
classes. The average broadcaster also | 
presents many matters of local interest | 
and importance, broadcasting agricul- 
tural reports, weather forecasts, stock | 
market, church programs, community | 
chest drive, hospital benefits and many 


A gradu- | 


Index of 1926 to Be Used; 
| 21,001 Establishments 


Commissioner Stewart Says 
Were Covered in 1928. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


icism is that it isn’t true. While it is 
& separate index for the manufacture 
true that we have not as yet developed 
of radios, and refrigerating equipment, 
such as the Frigidaire, yet as a matter 
of fact we are getting a very consid- 
erable percentage of the volume of labor 
employed in these industries through 
|the old line establishments themselves; 
|for instance, reports from the Westing- 
| house Electric and General Electric 
| Someeniee include their employes en- 
| gaged in the manufacture of radio parts, 
electric refrigerating equipment, small 
| motors, and all of those things which are 
included in the new lines of industry. 
| From our textile establishments we get 
{reports which include the manufacture 
|of rayon textiles, and so on down a long 
| list which it is needless here to enu- 
| merate. 
| The census of manufactures shows 
that in the manufacture of phonographs, 
| Victrolas, radios, ete., the number of em- 
|ployes between 1923 and 1927 increased 
| but 3,000. I venture to say that our in- 
|dex includes more than half of the 
| people engaged in these industries, and 
even if it included none, 3,000 would 
|not go far toward absorbing the shrink- 
| age in employment in manufacturing 
plants. I do not believe that so far as 
manufacturing is concerned it is absorb- 
ing any great numbers of the people 
who are being dropped from the payroll. 
Of the new industries which we are 


‘crease of practicaliy 142 per cent as be- 
tween October and November. Bitumi- 
nous coal showed an increase of almost 
5 per cent. Whoiesale trade showed a 
decrease. Retail trade showed an_ in- 
icrease. Unfortunately we have no way 
of ascertaining how far general sales 
‘agencies such as insurance agencies, 
|stock and bond agencies, garage and fill- 
ing stations, etc., are really absorbing 


| the workers let out of the industries | 


|which we are carrying. 


‘Refers to Increase 
In Number of Students 


'enormous number of people employed in 
|furnishing amusement. There is, of 
course, an element of truth in this. On 


the other hand, the statement has just; 
been made that out of 15,000 extras seek- ; 


|ing employment in Hollwood only two 


'had averaged five days’ work a week, 


during the last year. Talking pictures 
| generally are blamed for the reduced em- 
ployment of film extras. No one can tell 


| yet what effect the talkies will have upon} 
the legitimate theater or upon the movies. | 


|No one can tell what the vitaphone will 
|do to the orchestra. In short, if we are 
to have a realignment of industries, if 
labor is to be absorbed, we had better 
begin some systematic effort to bring it 
{about and not rely upon merely talking 
{about it. 


{dustrial and commercial life taken as a 
whole is taking care of everybody our 


crease in the number of students in high 
schools and universities. My answer to 
that is this: That those people are not 
employed, and never were. 


|of the factories, and the question of their 
employment under present conditions is 


four years; or, in the case of those who 
are studying to be doctors or lawyers, 
postponed for from five to seven years. 


question of the large increase in univer- 
sity students simply misleads. 
The increase in the number of persons 


We are told of the movies, and the; 


In the attempts to show that our in-, 


|attention is called to the enormous in- | 


They do not! 
}come from the class that are thrown out} 


not solved; it is simply postponed for) 


In other words, the bringing in of the! 


while the production has increased 49 
per cent. This increase in output is based 
upon one-man hours. There has been an 
increase in the number of technical ex- 
perts who have engineered this in- 
crease. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of personnel work- 
ers, welfare workers, etc., whose func- 
sion it is to decrease the labor turnover. 
[he cost of this class of labor has in- 
creased from 5.3 per cent of the total 
wages in 1925 to 7 per cent in 1927. You 
will probably find that this tendency 
runs through all plants which have taken 
up what we generally call personnel 
work, 2 

Taking it by and large, the increase in 
production in manufacturing industries 
since 1925 is 30 per cent, based on man 
hours and not on payroll. 

Another industry of practically stable 
employment as regards number of per- 
sons employed, with a change in pro-| 
ductivity, is that of pig iron. I will 
take just a minute here to show you on 
a chart what has happened. This chart 
shows practically the same number of 
employes, with an annual increase of 
7,000 per cent in pig iron in 75 years. 
Now if it be said that the pig iron of 
1850 was charcoal iron and an entirely 
different thing from the pig iron of to- 
day, my answer is that it was pig iron, 
that the change in the quality and pro- 
cesses is precisely what we are talking 
; and that the silver teaspoon of 
our grandmother’s day was hammered 
hey of a silver 50-cent piece and it took 


a man three or four days to make one, 
simply emphasizes the changes in process 
about which I am talking. It took a 
shoemaker two and a half days to make 
a pair of shoes 100 years ago. 


| Size of Locomotives 
Shows Expansion 


A locomotive engine has just been 
|; constructed weighing practically 1,000,- 
; 900 pounds. It has power to pull what 
| is now considered three ordinary freight 
| trains over a mountain. When this type 
of engine becomes sufficiently common 
they will introduce the double header 
and push and pull the equivalent of six 
trains. 

A new device has been perfected in 
Rochester, N. Y., as a result of the strike 
of the printers, by which the Mergen- 
thaler machines can be run by electricity 
from a central station, any number of 
them operated by one person and any 
distance apart. 
tically on the idea of a piano player. One 
person can sit in Rochester, punch holes 
in a tape 500 miles away and set up 
exactly the same article on any number 
of papers. It has already been developed 
on 12 papers at one time, and there is 


no reason to suppose that it cannot be} 


done on 25 papers. 

_The annual manufacture of combina- 
tion harvester-threshing machines, which 
as you know will harvest from 20 to 48 
acres of wheat in a day, according to 
the length of cut, increased from 5,131 
in 1925 to 18,307 in 1927. 
chines are operated by from one to two 
men. On the authority of ex-Governor 
Allen of Kansas there were 8,000 of 
these combined machines in use in Kan- 
sas in 1926, with an estimation that the 
number had been increased to 13,000 in 
the year 1927. There can be no doubt 
, that this machine will solve the problem 
of wheat harvesting. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt, except among 
those who insist on doubting, that it has 


: Shifted the problem to the hundreds of | 


|thousands of men who depended upon 


Policy of Rotation 
In Office for Army 
Officers Continued 


Appointments as Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service 


And Chief of Infan- 
try Announced. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


and in the interest of these departments | 
that appointments as chiefs of these 
branches be not made permanent in 
character. 

“For the above reason it is desirable 
to establish a general principle of rota- 
tion in the branches for the benefit of 
| the service in general and in order to! 
| provide greater opportunity to all. 


| Younger Officers Encouraged. 


| “By rotation of details there will be| 


available in each branch of the servce, 
men who have had the benefit of the 





Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Daity 


For Promotion of Industry Is Reviewed 


Equipment and Materials a 


Scientific research and _ resulting 
achievements of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for the advancement of industry 
were discussed by its director, George K. 
Burgess, in an address recently deliv- 
ered before the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Standardization effected in production, 
testing of instruments, machines, ma- 
terials and processes, chemical experi- 
mentation resulting in the production of 
sugars from various products and other 
subjects were considered. 

The full text of the address proceeds: 

The commercial standards service is 
in no sense a duplication of the standardi- 
zation activities of trade associations or 
other organizations; its function is not 
the formation or preparation of specifica- 
tions, but rather the determination of ad- 
herence to, procuring a greater recogni- 
tion, utilization, and further promotion 


| increased authority as chiefs and assist- |of specifications endorsed by such organ- 
ant chiefs. of branches. Encouragement | izations and associations. 
will be given to the younger officers} The great competition today is between 


| Director Burgess Discusses Standardization, Tests of 


nd Chemical Experiments. 


tions of this, perhaps the most signi- 
ficant of modern interrelations between 
government and industry. 


The head of a great research labora- 
tory associated with industry is quoted 
as saying: “If the fruit produced by this 
laboratory are in the ratio of 9 lemons 
to 1 peach, I am happy.” You can 
readily see that the peach must at least 
carry the cost of the lemons and some- 
thing more if the industry is to pros- 
per and costs cut to the consumer. 

There are certain kinds of research 
of interest both to industry and the 
public that may well be carried on, in 
part at least, by the Government. 

The Bureau maintains an important 
section devoted to the study of the gen- 
eral subject of carbohydrates and in 
these studies there are utilized the in- 
timately associated subjects of magneto 
and electro optics, polarized light, nat- 
ural optical activity, and the structure 
of crystals, and dependent upon our 


—s 


Distance from Shore 
Of ‘I’m Alone’ When 
Sighted Is in Doubt 


Coast Guard Reports Fail to 
Cover Important Ques- 
tion, Says Secretary 
Of State. 


The question of whether the steamship 
“I’m Alone” was within one hour’s sail- 
ing distance of the Loyisiana coast when 
first hailed by the Coast Guard is a most 
important point, it was stated orally 
March 27, by the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg. 

Secretary Kellogg said that the Coast 
Guard report submitted to the Depart- 
ment of State was not complete, and that 
in particular it had not given information 
regarding this most. important point. 

Distance Not Determined. 

At the Canadian Legation it was stated 
that a report on the sinking of the “I’m 
Alone” had been received from the Brit- 
ish Consul at New Orleans, Henry Tom. 


knowledge of these, are a numter of im- 


It appears to be prac- | 


These ma- | 


| who will have opportunity as assistant | 
chiefs to demonstrate their capabilities | 
|to become the chief of their branch. | 
| Furthermore, application of such a) 
| principle will prevent the possible evils | 
| of bureaucracy for which there might be} 
|some apprehension if the same person- | 
|nel in each branch remained in control! 
!for long periods such as 10 or 15 years.| 
“In view of the statute which states | 
|that the detail as Chief of Branch is for | 
‘a period of four years, and the further | 
limitation by law in the case of the Chief | 
lof Staff, it is believed that it was the in- | 
|tent of Congress that the normal tour of | 
| duty of a Chief of Branch should be four | 
|years. The law also appears to contem- | 
| plate a limited detail by providing that | 
|a former Chief of Branch may be retired 
| with the rank of a major general. 


Adopted Rotation Policy. 

“While there may be occasions when the | 
best interest of the service may necessi- | 
tate exceptions. I have adopted a general | 

|policy of rotation concerning appoint- | 
| ment of chiefs and assistant chiefs of bu- | 
|reaus as I believe that the application of 
|this general principle is in accordance | 
| with the intent of Congress and for the | 
| good of the service as a whole.” 

I desire to emphasize the fact that it | 

|is our policy to maintain in time of peace 
lonly a skeletonized army and that it is| 
| therefore of the utmost importance that | 
|the chiefs of branches should be highly | 
) efficient at all times to meet any emer-| 
| gency that might arise. I think that this | 
|might be assured by rotation in office | 
that would bring periodically to the high- | 
est position in branches, men who re- | 
cently have had intimate contact with} 
|troops and field services and who will, in | 
consequence, bring fresh zeal and en-| 
lthusiasm, progressive ideas and recent | 
varied experience to their task, thus vi- | 
| talizing the whole military establishment. 
The policy announced by my predeces- 
sor appears to be sound and in the inter- | 
ests of good administration. It will: be 
followed in the future. | 
} 


| 


|Admiral McVay Is Named | 


To Command Asiatic Fleet 


Admiral Mark L. Bristol, commander- 


March 27 to assume duty as commandant | 
of the 12th Naval District with head- | 
quarters at San Francisco. He will be| 
sueceeded by Rear Admiral Charles B. 
McVay, jr., Budget Officer of the Navy. | 
The full text of the Department’s state- | 
ment follows: 

Orders were issued today to Admiral | 


industries and it is natural therefore, that 
members of a given industry should de- 
sire to set up a minimum level for their 
commodity below which quality shall not 
be allowed to fall, in order that the pub- 
lic may buy with assurance and confi- 
dence and that the commodity as a whole, | 
shall retain the good will and command 
the respect of the purchaser. We believe Of Sugar from Corn 
this can be done quite effectively through/ J should like to call your attention 
the assistance o fthe commercial stand-\ to the Bureau’s recent accomplishments 
ard service. in the fields of two of these carbohy- 
The function of the Bureau of Stand-/|drates, namely, dextrose and levulose. 
ards in work of this nature is mainly You will recall that sucrose, which is 
twofold, first, to see that all elements; the sugar most generally used at the 
affected by the recommendation, that is,i present time, comes principally from 
producers, distributors, users, and =| beets and sugar cane. When 
eral interests, are given a full oppor-| sucrose is eaten the process of digestion 
tunity to be heard and satisfied, and| breaks it up into equal parts of two 
secondly, to promote the standard by other sugars, dextrose and levulose. The 
publication and otherwise, if and when| latter two are frequently referred to as 
it is adopted and accepted by all, or| fruit sugar because of their prevalence 
most of, the parties directly concerned.| in most fruits. 


° . Our surplus corn and wheat crops 
Field Covers Quality, | have long been recognized as two of 
Size and Performance 


portant intensely practical governmental 
and commercial activities for which the 
Bureau is responsible or must render 
service, for instance checking the sugar 
imports for customs duties. 


Experimental Production 


ss foremost economic problems, 
tes ‘ ouey} and it is to the possible relation of 
he field of standardization Is a Sak | dextrose and levulose production to these 
= aality - es ee a ee problems that I desire to call your 
of qi y r s ie =i attention. Little, if i Ss ev 

specifically defined commodities, but in- heen penteustialenl coer raat ae 


volves also, among other things, meas- luti : : \ 
urement and performance. In the set- — of these two basic economic prob- 


In American-grown corn the United 


ting up and maintaining standards = 

s overnment naturally 
anerurmnt, Ue Seve | States has the largest source of cheap 
tarch in the world. Its commercial 


plays a preponderant role. I may take, 

as an i Be ee ha a : 

cane most distinguished citizens, Gen- utilization is indispensable if the surplus 
used to control the firing of ceramic Recognizing the fact that a hard re- 
products. The Bureau of Standards is | fined sugar of great cheapness and 
of the country, and in cooperation with| long been needed, the Bureau undertook 
General Orton’s Company these cones|the study of the possibility of its pro- 
of temperature and service, thus furnish-| A large corn products refining indus- 
ing an accurate and authoritative basis try already existed and if the new sugar 


illustration a product of one of | § 
eral Orton, whose pyrometric cones are , °°" problem is to be solved. 
the custodian of the temperature scale, purity and low sweetening power has 
were rated as to their behavior in terms | duction from corn. 
for their use in industry. 


As to the temperature scale generally,| Was at hand for the quick development | ©on¢e 


it may be of interest to note that only 
last year was international agreement 


\finally reached on a single temperature | 


scale for world-wide use. This was 
brought about on the initiative of the 
national laboratories of Germany, Great 


|Britain, and the United States, through; 
|the International Committee on Weights | 
in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet, was ordered |and Measures, so that now a scientist) 


working anywhere can express a temper- 
ature by a single, definite figure, and 
from now on any temperature measuring 
apparatus, wherever made, should be 
identical in its indications with any other 
like instrument. 


A similar movement of international | 
unification is well under way for the} 


electrical units and standards, bringing 
them into harmony with the mechanical 


{could be made cheaply the machinery 


| of a new industry. Any sugar, to be 
| economically marketed, must be crys- 
tallized by a method which permits of 
| its being produced from water solution, 
| The Bureau of Standards began by pro- 
| ducing the sugar, mannite, on a con- 
siderable scale for the first time from 
water solution for the Field Medical Hos- 
pital Service of the United States Army 
during the World War. 

Our previous supply of 
|pensable sugar had come from Ger- 
many. The Bureau was able to produce 
| hard refined dextrose by a method which 
gave promise of great commercial pos- 
sibilities, 

It then transferred its-experiments to 
a commercial factory and out of that 
procedure has developed in five years a 
| great American industry with one Ameri- 


| 
this indis- 


The report does not clear up whether 
the vessel was within one hour’s steam- 
ing distance of the coast it was stated. 

The French Embassy confirmed re- 
ports that the member of the crew who 
was killed wa sa French citizen, named 
Leon Mangay. He was a native of St. 
Pierre. No action will be taken by the 
French Embassy, it was stated, until it 
has obtained ful linformation from New 
Orleans. 

Canadian Minister Calls. 

The Canadian Minister, Vincent 
Massey, has discussed the affair with 
the Department of State. Following his 
call on Secretary Kellogg, the Canadian 
Legation issued a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

When the first reports of the sinking 
of the “I’m Alone” appeared in Satur- 
|day’s papers, the name of the vessel was 
given incorrectly and it was indicated 
that she was of British West Indian 
registry. . In consequence, the British 
Ambassador made inquiries at the State 
Department on Saturday morning con- 
cerning the incident in the belief that 
\the “I’m Alone” was not a Canadian 
| vessel. 

Canada to Conduct Inquiry. 

As soon as the vessel’s correct name 
land registry were known, the British 
| Ambassador requested the State Depart- 
}ment to address the rply to his inquir- 
|ies to the Canadian Minister. Any dis- 
cussion of the case which may be neces- 
| Sary with the Government of the United 
States will be conducted by the Canadian 
Minister, who has already inquired at 

the State Department concerning the 
incident. 

The British Ambassador, of course, 
will retain a direct interest in the ques- 
tion should it be found that the interpre- 

{tation of the Liquor Smuggling Treaty 
lof 1924 is involved, since this treaty 
rns every unit of the British Com- 
ealth. 





monw 


Undersecretary of State 
Plans to Retire from Office 


The Undersecretary of State, Reuben 
| Clark, will retire to private life as soon 
as the new Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, finds it convenient to re- 
lieve him, according to a statement which 
he issued on March 27. The statement 
follows in full text: 

So soon as Colonel Stimson finds it 
entirely convenient to relieve me of my 
work in the Department of State, I 
shall return to the private practice of 
law with my present firm in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. I plan to make a trip to 


} life insurance agents, 


| brief, as 
| grocer, who is becoming more and more 


the wheat harvesting season for a con- 
siderable percentage of their total em- 
ployment. 

| Looking a little bit into the future, you 
} are each of you doubtless aware of the 
experiments that are being made by the 
Department of Agriculture in the use of 
! mulch paper in the raising of all types 
of agricultural products which are planted 
in rows. This has become an established 
‘success with the pineapple growers of 


employed in retailing, the increase in 
and occupations) 
of that kind, is not a very assuring an-| 
swer to our problem. The average life 
of insurance agents as such is rather 
is also that of the normal 


short-lived as the chain stores expand. 
Now the chain stores do not employ as 
many people proportionately as the ol 
time store. Witness, for instance, the 





others which benefit all, and the public 
itself is interested in such programs. 
Listeners Are Numerous. 

Let us consider this service in connec- 
tion with the fact that the United States 
Government spends millions of dollars 
annually for the benefit of agriculture 


|Employment Below 


Hawaii, w 7 

Piggly Wiggly, which employs in many Des cet ex ee ee 
cases only one man. total crop is grown by this method. 

| It is a black paper not so heavy as 
j that used for roofing, strongly im- 


Figures for 1920 |pregnated with asphalt, 


So far as manufacturing is concerned 
yet except in the pineapple fields of 





and industries of all types and char-| 
acters. The cost to the United States | 
Government of the maintenance of the} 
Federal Radio Commission and the Radio | 
Division of the Department of Commerce 
amounts to approximately $800,000 per 
annum. It is estimated there are 40,- 
000,000 radio listeners daily, so that the 
cost of Federal radio supervision is only 
2 cents per annum per listener. 

This seems to be a very cheap and 


efficient way of disseminating much valv- | 
able information assembled by the Gov- | 
ernment for the benefit of all the people. | 


This service in connection with that ren- 


dered for the benefit of local communi- | 


ties is without doubt worthy of considera- 
tion, so that the question is, can the 
Government justify the expense of super- 
vising radio since the advantages to the 
people are so manifest? I think so, 

If the broadcaster had to pay a fee, 
or Government tax, and if he should con- 


fine his efforts to the presenting of spon-| 


sored or paid for programs, would the 
public actually be benefited and would 


revenue to the United States Government | 


compare with the public service pro- 


grams now so frequently broadcast? It} 


may be argued that the broadcaster 
would not necessarily discontinue the 
broadcasting of matters of national and 
local importance even though he was 


required to pay a tax to the Government. | 


However, it should be remembered that 
the heavier his expense the more time 
he must sell in order to produce revenue 
sufficient to meet his obligations. 


Expenses Handicap Service. 

We appreciate the fact that there are 
certain fixed charges or costs attached 
to the operation of a broadcasting sta- 
tion, such as rent, light, power, heat, 


operators, engineers, announcers, stenog- | 


raphers, advertising, and many other 
items. The broadcaster’s only income is 
derived from the sale of time. The 
heavier his expenses, the more time he 
must sell, thus reducing his opportunity 
of presenting; programs of a public na- 
ture. If the income of a broadcasting 
station happens to be considerably in ex- 


cess of the fixed charges, than a fair| 


sum can be paid for talent and a portion 
of the time used in the public service, 


but certainly as the general expenses | 
or fixed charges increase the amount | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) 


employment has not yet reached wieg 
it was in June, 1920. The statement 
that our figures being from a fixed num-| 
ber of establishments ought not to be 
compared with the growth of population! 


Hawaii, it has there raised the per- 
| centage of output by 30 per cent and has 
accomplished another result, that it makes 
for practical certainty of a crop each year. 


| 
otal of paper, where 90 per cent of the | 


and while it| 
| has not been used to any great extent as | 


Mark L. Bristol, U. S. N., commander-| nd thermal units. 
in-chief Asiatic Fleet, to assume duty | quirements for exactness increase day 
as Commandant 12th Nav al District, San | by day, the advantages to industry of 
Francisco. Admiral Bristol will be suc- | thus securing uniformity and increased 
ceeded by Rrear Admiral Charles B. Me-/ accuracy are apparent. That such dis- 
Vay, jr., Budget Officer Navy Depart-| crepancies of nearly % per cent as be- 
ment. : = , | tween the electrical and mechanical units 
g nor ee Soe Be sey ol | could still exist in our day, may surprise 
§.. N., ¢ ng Aire s S, 
Scouting Fleet, will assume command of | 16 years of persistent effort and a great 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.,| deal of laboratory research in several 
succeeding Rear Admiral James J. Roby, | countries to bring about uniformity in 


ing the aircraft carrier Saratoga, will! trical standards. 

succeed Admiral Marshall in command | Cienilc allied te 
of Aircraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. | + sting "«s al inumedh, 
ae Fred J. Horne, on duty in| naterials and processes. Last year 
Naval Operations, Navy Department, has| +4. Bureau of Standards aided’ in- 
been order to command the Saratoga. |dustry, the Government departments, 


standardization 
machines, 


|earrying out some 132,213 tests on a 


Chief Justice to Give 


As industry’s re-| 


some of you; but it nevertheless took | 


who has been granted three months leave. | temperature standards, and a similar sit- | 
Captain John Holligan, jr., command-/ yation is nearing solution for the elec- 
| 


is | 


| scientific and educational institutions by| 


cage ene Mexico in the near future, but I shall 
can factory in Europe. Within the past : > priv acity i 
few months an additional factory cost-| ee tion ary. ae See _ 
ing 1,500,000 has been built in Kan- | . ode es 
sas City, 
Exact figures are not available, but | Mr. Kellogg Sees No Need 


during the last year probably more th 2 ; ; 
200,000 tons of hard refined costae Of More Marines in China 
The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 


|; have been made and marketed in the 

United States. It is being used in a 
large number of manufacturing products, |logg, sees no reason for increasing the 
especially bakery products, and the num-| number of marines in China, because of 
ber of these products is being continu- | recent reports of revolution, according 
: —_——_— to an oral statement by the Department 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] ‘of State March 27. 
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| has in it a certain element of soundness, 
|if viewed in the abstract. But the 
| Massachusetts line covers all of the 
|manufacturing establishments in the 
| State. When an old-line plant goes out 
| of existence it is dropped and any new 
|establishments starting up, no matter 
| what their line of manufacture, are in- 
cluded, so that the comparison of the 
Massachusetts line with population, cer- 
tainly in that State, is statistically 
sound. A 

The growth of population, Dr. Ray- 


mond Pearl and Professor Ross of Wis-| 


consin to the contrary notwithstanding, 
will rapidly decrease when the excess 
of female immigrants who come here 
|during or just before the child-bearing 
| age is wiped out and we have a normal 
number of child-bearing women in our 
population. Again, as women enter the 
occupations which render them self- 
sustaining the marriage rate will fall 
jand is falling. The proportion of un- 
married women of marriageable age is 
now increasing very rapidly, while the 
number of non-productive marriages 
and the marriages that result in less 
than the number of children necessary 
| to sustain the populatioh at its present 
level are rapidly increasing. 

: Our figures show a drop from the base 
line of 1923 to November, 1928, of 12.3 
per cent in employment in manufacturing 
industries, And this you must remember 
1S a weighted index, weighted on the 
number of persons employed in the man- 
ufacturing industries in 1925. 

The other side of the picture is the 
enormous increase in production. I have 
just received a book on the California 
and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion, by Dr, Boris Emmet, who received 
his early training in the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, which very clearly shows 
what is going on everywhere, With a 
49 per cent increase in the production of 
sugar over a period of five years there 
has been a perfectly standardized num- 
ber of productive employes. The turn- 
over of course is another question, and 
one that need not be considered here. 

The fact of the business is, the num- 
ber of productive employes has remained 
standard, The number of days of opera- 
tion of the plant has also been stand- 
jardized at practically 12 days per month, 





It- holds the moisture in the ground, it 


| holds the warmth in the ground, keeps 
down weeds, and entirely dispenses with 


| the necessity for human labor aside from | 


planting and harvesting. The percentage 
| of increase in yield as shown in the ex- 
| periments of the Denartment of Agricul- 
| ture conducted at its experimental farms 
at Arlington, Va., were as follows: 

White potatoes, 73 per cent; cotton, 91 
| per cent; sweet potatoes, 122 per cent; 
| celery, 123 per cent; peppers, 146 per 
| cent; eggplant, 150 per cent; green 
| beans; 153 per cent; beets, 409 per cent; 
|carrots, 507 per cent; cucumbers, 512 
| per cent; sweet corn, 691 per cent. 


| Moisture and Warmth 


| Resained in Ground 

This list leaves out some of the most 
startling experiments in the field of 
| truck gardening, where tomatoes 

but shortened the time between _plant- 
|ing and bearing by several weeks. It 
has proved a success with carrots, rad- 
ishes, spinach, onions, and in each in- 
stance the increase in production and 
saving of labor has been sufficient to 
pay for the paper in one year, whereas 
the paper will last practically four 
years, during which time there is no 
| necessity for cultivation nor any of that 
class of labor which relates to the elimi- 
nation of weeds or the stirring up of 
the ground, the retention of moisture 
| and various chemical properties making 
| cultivation unnecessary. How _ many 
}; men this will throw out of work I leave 
you to guess. 

There may be some silver lining to 
this cloud. I refer particularly to truck 


farming in the neighborhood of cities, | 


where armies of children are employed 
at the most backbreaking work any hu- 
man being ever attempted to do. The 
extent to which the use of this paper 
will eliminate child labor can be fore- 
casted from a study made of 501 boys 
and girls working on truck farming in 
Cook County, Illinois. Of the total 
number of children employed 404 were 
boys and 97 were girls, Of these 292 
boys and 65 girls were engaged in the 
occupation of weeding, a total of 357 
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b, 


not | 
only increased their yield 44 per cent | 


Oath to Mr. Stimson 


The Chief Justice of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, will administer | 
the oath of office to the new Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, at 5 o’clock, p.! 
m., on March 28, according to an oral an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg, March 27. 

Telegrams have been sent to all 
American diplomatic and consular offi- | 
cers informing them that Colonel Stim- 
son would become Secretary of State at | 
5 o’clock, p.°m., so that after that time 
| passports will be issued in the name of | 
Colonel Stimson. 


Belgium Files Ratification | 
Of Treaty to Renounce War 


Belgium’s ratification to the General | 
Pact for the Renunciation of War has'! 
been officially deposited at the Depart- 
ment of State it was announced March| 
27 by the Department. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 


The Belgium Ambassador, His High-!| 
ness Prince Albert de Ligne, March 27, 
| deposited in the Department of State 
| Belgium's instrument of ratification of 
the renee Pact for the Renunciation 

ar. 


| of 


Duty of 7 Cents a Pound 
Asked on Imported Figs 


| The imposition of a tariff duty of 
!7 cents per pound on imports of figs 
from Turkey was urged upon President | 
Hoover on March 27 by E. I, Feemster, | 
President of the California Fig and Peach 
Association, and G. A. Smith, represent- 
ing the California Fig Exchange, who} 
called at the White House, 
The proposed 7 cents levy represented, | 
Mr. Smith stated, the differential in cost | 
of production of figs in the United States 
and in Turkey. “We can’t compete with 
the Turks in producing figs,” he said, 





| the country is cement, 170,000,000 bar- 


|a single specification for portland ce- 


| research is carried out—in a Government 
| laboratory, or in an industrial laboratory. 


great variety of apparatus and materials. 
One very important new line of testing} 
was ‘started, that of approval tests of 
airplane engines of new design. A new 
engine type must pass this test before | 

the manufacturer may proceed to market | st Ae ace rane 

his engine for interstate flying. | a ene! ar: 

The buying and selling of many com- yal igs! Paraniarats 
modities is based partly on chemical com- | Chief of News Staff 
position as determined by tests made by , 
seller or buyer or both. The Bureau | 
has’ distributed for many years ac-| 
curately analyzed and certified standard | 
chemical samples of many kinds which! 
are used to check the chemist, his chem- | 
icals, and methods. The use of such! 
certified standard samples tends to elim- j FINANCIAL ADVERTISING: New York City 
inate misunderstandings and litigation, | 32 Broadway 
oO ae oe | Telephone, Bowling Green 8874 
im oe e ‘ “AGO? Spar: > 
eeu of Standards certification of radium Cun a mae ae Bldg. 
content. 


Cement Most Widely 


Used Commodity 
The most widely used commodity in| 
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rels last year. There is practically but or comment of any kind. 


ment in the United States and there are founded this publication and are its sole 
some 300 laboratories which test it, 
with, unfortunately widely divergent! 
and thus costly results. To remedy 
this, the Congress has just made provi- 
sion for a control or reference labora- 
tory at the Bureau of Standards, sup- 
ported half by the Government and half 
by industry. This is being done at the 
urgent request of the industry. 
Standardization and testing are also! 
closely interwoven with and dependent 
upon scientific research, which last again 
is the corner stone of the edifice known 
as modern industry. Washington is the 
greatest center of scientific research in 
the country, and this activity has for its 
purpose raising the standard of living. 
Someone may ask, Why should the Gov- 
ernment engage in scientific research, 
and especially in research so closely re-| 
lated to industry? The answer is: The} 
taxpayer is the main beneficiary; and 
in any case he pays the bill wherever 
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Farm Relief Program 


With Federal Board 
As Basis Advoeated 


Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture Invites Sugges- 
tion from Leaders in 
Business. 


Some sort of a Federal farm board as} 


the beginning in any kind of farm relief 
legislation is the only feature that has 
been agreed upon by witnesses who are 
continuing to appear before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in the interest of helping the farmer. 

In accordance with sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Committee March 26, 
Chairman McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 


has extended invitations to a number of | 
business leaders in the fields of finance, | 


manufacturing, transportation and labor, 
to suggest to the Committee how the 
Federal Government can best improve 
agricultural conditions. The name of 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., has been added 
to the list already agreed upon. 


M. P. Hill, representing the National | 


Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, 
urged in behalf of his organization that 
Congress create a Federal Farm Mar- 
keting Board with broad general pow- 


ers to advise farmers’ cooperative as-| 


sociations in the more effective handling 
of their crops. Mr. Hill also agreed 
that a more adequate crediting service 
from the Government was of primary 
importance to the farmer. 


Aid in Marketing Asked. 


A complaint that all Government agri- 
cultural activities in the past have been 
directed toward making the farmer pro- 
duce “more, more and more,” was lodged 
before the Committee by John J. Dillon, 
of New York City, publisher of the 
“Rural New Yorker.” All these activi- 


ties, such as free lands, irrigation, drain- | 


age, “have been a curse to the farmer” 


because they have tended to create a| 


surplus and “knock down prices,” as- 
serted Mr. Dillon. 


“But the Government has afforded the | 


farmer no means of marketing,” de- 
clared the witness. “The farmer is at the 
mercy of every man he touches com- 
mercially. I want to ask this Committee 
to consider the means by which the 
farmer can go to the market and, face to 
face with the buyer, determine prices.” 

Authority for local farm organiza- 
tions to create local Federal cooperative 
associations was asked by Mr. Dillon, 
who stated that “the great need of ag- 
riculture is a national system of mar- 
keting and sale of farm products under 
the control of the farmers themselves.” 
Such a system, he asserted, must be 
comprehensive enough to reach every 
producer. 


Federal Loans Urged. 

“By first creating primary markets to 
enable the farmer to determine his own 
prices, production would soon be co- 
ordinated to market demand,” Mr. Dil- 
lon testified. 

Federal loans for these selling agen- 

cies with the farmer bearing the liability 
for the loans, were asked by the wit- 
ness. 
“A full. endorsement .of the McNary 
bill” was given by Harvie Jordan, who 
organized the Better Farming Campaign 
of the American Cotton Association. A 
farm board created with broad powers, 
and stabilization corporations properly 
financed and controlled by the farmer 
were necessary, he said. 

Mr. Jordan also advocated certain 
economic reforms relating to the cotton 
industry in addition to the McNary bill. 
In the first place, he asked that Congress 
“Federalize every local cotton warehouse 
in the South.” Such a move, he declared, 


would give greater safety in the issuance | 


of warehouse receipts. 


Would Prevent Speculation. 

In the second instance, Mr. Jordan 
asked that the Federal Government pro- 
vide sufficient funds to enable the farmer 
to take care of the surplus, estimating 
the need of $100,000,000. 


“The sale of cotton has never been} 


priced by the legitimate causes of sup- 
ply and demand, but by speculation,” he 
asserted. “By holding the surplus for 


12 months, the speculator wouldn’t have | 


anything to play with.” 


Lastly, Mr. Jordan asked for laws to} 


require the sale of cotton by net weight. 
Under rules fixed 40 years ago in Liver- 
pool, the farmer loses about eight pounds 
of cotton on every® bale sold, he as- 
serted. 


Financiers Unable to Attend. 


Telegrams were received by Senator 
McNary in the course of the day that 
two business leaders invited to testify 
before the Committee would be unable 
to appear. A telegram from the secre- 
tary of J. P. Morgan said that Mr. Mor- 
gan was in Europe attending the Rep- 
arations Conference and was not ex- 
pected to return for some time. 

The second message came from Paul 
M. Warburg. Expressing appreciation 
for the invitation, Mr. Warburg said it 
would be difficult for him to leave New 
York City, due to the absence of several 
business associates, and that he “would 
be grateful therefore if the Committee 
would kindly excuse me.” 

H. B. Hayden, a banker, drew atten- 
tion to his belief that farm legislation 
should not be enacted which would force 
private capital out of the agricultural 
industry. He suggested a Federal farm 


board analogous to the Federal Reserve | 


Board. 


Extension of College Work. 


R. G. Hetzel of State College, Pa., and 
Anson Marston, of the Iowa Agricultural 


College and president of the Association | 


of Land Grant Colleges and Experiment 
Siations, urged the Committee to re- 
member, in the enactment of farm legis- 
lation, that the work of the land grant 
colleges should be extended, and spoke 
of the possibilities of research in dis- 
covering new uses for agricultural 
wastes. 

The McNary bill without the equaliza- 
tion fee was endorsed by C. F. Connell, 
secretary of the Minnesota Wheat Grow- 
ers Marketing Association, who spoke in 
favor of farm associations following 
State lines and similar in organization 
to the Canadian wheat pool. Emphasiz- 
ing his remarks by reference to experi- 
ences in the wheat industry, Mr, Connell 
said there should be one stabilization 
corporation for each commodity with 
the State farm organizations to secure 
memberships and. produce contracts, 

Effect on Exchanges. 

Mr. Connell was also of the opinion 

that application of “the McNary farm 


plan would destroy any use for exchanges | 


such as the cotton futures exchanges and 
the Chicago Boavd of Trade, 


Representing the Columbus National 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


which subcommittee shall draft a bill 


mittee.” 

The members of the committee on 
schedules annointed by Chairman Haugen 
were: Representatives Purnell, Williams 
(Rep.), of Harrisburg, Ill., and Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La 

Representative Larsen (Dem.), of Dub- 
lin, Ga., proposed that: when witnesses 
were cross-examined by the members of 
|the Committee, the roll be read by call- 
ing the ranking member of the majority 
side, the ranking member of the minor- 
ity side, and so on through the Commit- 
tee membership so that the argument 
would be balanced as the members pro- 
ceeded through the list. : 

He added that members of one side 

were usually from one part of the 
country and members of the other side | 
from another part, so that, by having 
first one side and then the other ques- 
ition, the difficulties between different 
agricultural needs in various sections 
{could be ironed out as the Committee 
;continued to question the witness. 
The Committee adjourned for 30 
;minutes to allow the schedule commit- ! 
tee time to draw up a program of those 
to be heard on March 27. 

Members of the House Committee on 
| Agriculture present were Representa-| 
tives Haugen, Purnell, Williams, Ketcham } 
(Rep.), of Hastings, Mich.; Hall (Rep.), 
}of Bismarck, N. Dak.; Fort (Rep.), of | 
East Orange, N. J.; Menges (Rep.), of | 
York, Pa.; Andresen (Rep.), of Red} 
Wing, Minn.; Adkins (Rep.), of Decatur, | 
Ill.; Clarke (Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y.; 
|Hope (Rep.), of Garden City, Kans.; | 
|Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, Vt.; As-, 
well, Kincheloe (Dem.), of Madisonville, 
Ky.; Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex.; 
Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Doyle (Dem.), of Chicago, Ill.; Larsen, ; 
Nelson (Dem.), of Columbia, Mo., and 
|Delegate Houston (Rep.), of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. New members of the Commit- 
tee are Mr. Brigham, Mr. Larsen, and! 
Mr. Nelson. 

-“We do not believe that agricultural 
| salvation can be attained by any one bill,” | 
it was said by Chester Gray, legislative | 
representative of the American Farm} 
Bureau Federation, who appeared as the | 
first witness before the Committee. 


Broad Powers Asked 


For Proposed Farm Bureau 
| Mr. Gray advocated the broadest pos- | 
|sible powers for any contemplated Fed- | 
|eral farm bureau. He said that a Federal 
{farm bureau, if established. should be | 
{set up with the most expansive powers 
that it is possible to give to a Federal 
bureau, so that the board, in its discre- 
| tion, could use any plan or any combina- 
| tion of plans from among those proposed | 
| for applying the tariff to agriculture and} 
|for disposing of surplus production. 
| “What is wrong with the Federal Farm} 
Board is,” he explained, “that too much | 
attention has been concentrated on the} 
mechanics of the Board.” 

| He cited the developments 
| Smith-Lever Act to illustrate his mean- 
ing. Mr. Gray outlined the manifold | 








agricultural extension work. He recalled 


that all these Smith-Lever develop- 
ments were authorized by one sentence 
| of legislation. 

Representative Clarke, in cross-exam- | 
lining Mr. Gray, suggested the extension 
of the warehousing work administered 
by the Department of Agriculture as a} 
means to give farmers relief. He said; 
that, by elaborating these warehouses 
throughout the country, the farmers) 
could store their surpluses and borrow} 
| money at as low an interest rate as 4) 
per cent. kl 

Mr. Gray said that the Warehousing | 
Act should be administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under a broad! 
construction. He proposed that the| 
Federal warehousing agent be permitted | 
to issue certificates to farmers, who, for| 
example, properly prepared cheese for | 
storage, so that they could store their 
products on their farms. This would | 
prevent the appearance of a surplus at} 
the terminals, Mr. Gray pointed out. 

He stated the establishment of farm} 
organizations should be left to the farm- 
ers themselves. The county agents and 
the extension workers could be utilized | 
to educate farmers, to teach them agri- | 
cultural economics, and to explain to 
them the reasons for the institutions 
suggested, Mr. Gray explained. However, 
he warned against the use of county! 
agents to sell organization bonds or to 
try to organize agencies for the farmers, 
instead of letting the latter initiate their 
own program. \ 

ce i of controlling the surplus, Mr. | 
| Gray pointed out, should have the power 
to penalize over-production. He pointed 
out that a stabilization corporation would | 
|be exposed to failure because it has no} 
means for penalizing over-production. 
Another weakness of the stabilization 
plan, Mr. Gray testified, is that it would 
permit Government loans but would not; 
| provide assurance that the Government 
would get the money back. 

“Stabilization is important to solve any 
|real question of surplus unless you go 
into Uncle Sam’s pocket for the solution, 
he said. 


Hearings on Farm Legislation Opened 
Before House Committee on Agriculture | 


[Continued fr 


i 
of the| 


| activities and extensive ramifications of | 





Stabilization corporations, Mr. Gray 
said, have a place in surplus control, 
unless absolute dependence is placed 
upon such schemes. a 

“If we tie all our hopes to. stabiliza- 
| tion corporations,” he explained, “we 
| have tied our hopes to an institution 
|that will maintain an income level for| 
agriculture.” | 

He pointed out that it would be an-| 
other question as to whether the price | 
|average maintained were high or low. 

He said that suck plans have no con- 
tact with or relation to cooperative mar- 
keting organizations. If stabilization 
corporations are utilized, Mr. Gray 
pointed out, they should be made depend- 
ent upon and subservient to agricultural 
organizations. 

A surplus is nearly always temporary, 
so that if farmers received a fair price 
for what they produced, the surplus 
| would soon be taken care of, Mr. Gray 
jadmitted on question by Representative 
Fulmer. 

George Stribley, Washington, D. C., 
told the Committee that he was a philan- 





Farm Loan Association of Columbus, 
| Nebr., T. F. Luchsingor asked the Com- 
| mittee not to overlook, in farming legis- 
| lation, the already existing machinery 
|of the national farm loan associations, 
In his opinion, an extension of the serv- 
ices of these associations could accom- 
plish much of what is desired without the 
creation of an entirely new organization. 


| 


{meters (49 feet) of water 
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Drafting of Bill by Subcommittee. 
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thropist and an economist. He outlined 


for the consideration of the full Com-|for the Committee what he said were | 
the President’s views on agricultural re- | 


lief. 
Mr. Stribley said that President 
Hoover was against the excessive profits 


taken from farmers by bankers and other | 


business men. Mr. Stribley pointed out 
that the Committee has always been 
talking about regulating agriculture. 
Business has to be regulated as well as 
agriculture before an equilibrium can be 
attained, he said. 


The House Committee received a tele- | 


gram from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur Hyde, stating that he would be 


| glad to appear before the Committee, to 


which the Committee replied that it ex- 
pected to conclude its hearings April 3 


and request that Mr. Hyde plan to ap-'| 


pear before that date. 


Post Offices Ordered 


To Reject Firearms 


Employes Are Directed to) 


Prevent Mailing of Par- 
cels Illegally. 


Investigations conducted by Post Office 


inspectors have caused the Post Office | 


Department to warn its employes against 
acceptance of parcel post packages con- 
taining firearms, which the inspectors 
have reported were accepted in violation 
of law, according to a memorandum sent 
to postmasters by the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett, 
which the Department has just made 
public. The memorandum follows 
full text: 

The attention of all postal employes 
is directed to the instructions contained 
in Article 93, page 136 of the July, 


| 1928, Postal Guide, which require, in 


part, that postal employes assigned to 
the acceptance of insured and C. O. D. 
parcels shall ascertain in each instance 
what articles the parcels contain, and 
have the package described in detail ex- 
cept in the case of those patrons who 


| have been instructed regarding packing, 
| wrapping, 


and indorsement. General 
statements to the effect that the parcel 
merely contains fragile or perishable 
matter or “merchandise” 
accepted, 


Types of Articles Regulated. 


The purpose of making these inquiries | 


is to ascertain whether the contents are 
admissible to the mails as insured or C. 
O. D. matter, whether the articles de- 
scribed by the mailer require any special 


!indorsement such as “Fragile,” “Perish- 


able,” etc., and are properly packed for 
safe transmission in the mails. 


; Postal employes should exercise good | 
! judgment and discretion when inquiring | 
as to the contents of parcels so as to 


avoid embarrassment and aggravation 
in requiring the enumeration of each 
commodity or item of merchandise. For 
instance, if a parcel contains clothing ex- 
clusively, it is not necessary to have each 
individual garment described. The. in- 


stances where questions as to the exact | 


contents of the parcel may be embar- 
rassing or annoying to the mailer, are 
however comparatively rare and postal 
employes should not use this as an ex- 
cuse for being lax in making inquiries. 

It is not believed that postal employes 
attach sufficient importance to this par- 
ticular feature. 
exact contents and to be satisfied as to 
the proper packing and indorsements 
frequently results in the damage of the 
articles, and improper treatment of 
perishable matter at offices of address, 
culminating in the institution of claims 
for indemnity and, in many cases, pay- 
ment of indemnity.’ In addition, failure 
in this respect results in the admittance 
to the mails of unmailable matter. 

The postmaster at one of the larger 
offices reports that there are held in the 
Dead Parcel Post Branch at his office, 


; 130 parcels containing firearms capable 


of being concealed on the person, ac- 
cepted for mailing in violation of the 
provisions of Section 478% of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations, 50 per cent of 
which are insured parcels. In each one 
of these instances, investigation by a 
post office inspector is required and the 
expense attendant to such investigations 
is considerable, The chief reasons for 
the acceptance of such parcels, as dis- 
closed by investigation, are that the ac- 
cepting postal employe was either un- 
familiar with the law and the regulations 
or failed to make sufficiently explicit 
inquiry as to the contents of the parcel 
when presented for mailing. 

This trouble and expense could be 
avoided or at least greatly reduced if 
accepting postal employes _ exercise 
greater care in ascertaining the contents 
of parcels presented for insurance and 
collection-on-delivery, and all postmas- 
ters and supervisory employes are re- 
quested to give this matter their care- 
ful attention to bring about a much 
needed improvement in this situation. 


Port of Ceuta, Morocco 
Said to Be Well Located 


Ceuta has a splendid geographical sit- 
uation to become an important Moroccan 


port, according to a report from the Con- 
sul at Tangier, Horace Remillard, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
follows in full text: 

The port is situated on a broad open 
bay and the completion of the eastern 
dike of the projected breakwater is cal- 
culated to give calm water within a 
large area capable of accommodating 
the largest steamers, there being 15 
in certain 
parts. 

The western dike, about one kilometer 
long, is practically finished, and_ the 
Spanish authorities are planning to con- 
struct a solid high wall on the outer side 
to serve as protection against the strong 
winds which prevail in certain seasons. 

Ceuta holds a very favorable situation 
in respect to Moroccan trade, It is a free 
port, enjoys a favorable geographic situa- 
tion on the Straits of Gibraltar, and is 
nearer to the ports of Gibraltar and Al- 
geciras than Tangier, its natural com- 
petitor, It is predicted that Ceuta will, 
in the future, play an important role in 
the development of the Spanish Zone of 
Morocco, now that regular and progres- 
sive development has been initiated in 
that area, 


in| 


must not be)! 


Failure to ascertain the | 


The Department’s announcement | 


Exceeded Exports 


'Favorable Balance of 1927) 
| Is Reversed; America | 
Leads as Source of Pur- 


chased Goods. 


French foreign trade during 1928 
showed a rather heavy adverse balance, 
| whereas during the preceding year ex- 
ports were far in excess of imports, the | 
American Trade Commissioner at Paris | 
has reported to the Department of Com- , 
merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 

The total value of imports, 53,448,265,- | 
000 francs, was less than one per cent 
greater than in 1927, while export vlaues 
declined by approximately 64 per cent to 
51,346,799,000 francs. Import weights de- | 
clined approximately 142 per cent and 
the weight of exports was about 8 per) 
cent greater. 

The increase in value of imports would | 
have been much larger but for a heavy 
| decline in purchases of foodstuffs, es- 
pecially wheat, which in the 1927 im- 
ports were important owing to a deficient 
cereal harvest in the preceding year. | 
| Exports of foodstuffs on the other hand, 
showed a heavy increase, attributable in | 
large part to the removal of export re- | 
strictions laid in-1927 on a long list of 
foodstuffs. Purchases of raw materials 
were practically stable in weight, but 
imports of manufactured articles in- 
creased by approximately 30 per cent. 

The most striking feature of the 
French export statistics is the consid- 
|erable increase in volume of raw ma- | 
terials sold abroad and their sharp fall) 
in value, whereas exports of manufac- 
tured articles declined slightly in vol- 
| ume and rather heavily in value. The 
statistics: for 1927 are the final revised 
figures, while those of 1928 are provi- 
sional. As the franc was _ practically 
stable during both years at $0.0392, the 
values, for the first time in many years, 
are comparable. 

Balance Favorable in 1927. 

Trade with foreign countries, as dis- 
tinguished from that with the colonies | 
and protectorates, showed a heavy ad-| 
verse balance, with imports valued at 
46,720,343,000 francs and exports at 43,-| 
022,282,000 francs. The situation con- 
trasts unfavorably with that for 1927 
when a fairly substantial favorable bal- 
ance attended the trade with foreign 
countries. The value of imports from 
the French colonies and protectorates in 
1928 was 6,727,922,000 francs and of ex- 
ports to those countries 8,324,517,000 | 
franes, producing an export surplus of | 
1,596,595,000 francs. Both imports and 
exports in the colonial trade showed a! 
very satisfactory increase over 1927, and | 
the export surplus in favor of France 
likewise was larger. 

As in previous years, the United 
States was the principal supplier to 
France, followed by Great Britain, 
Belgium-Luxemberz and Argentina, in 
the order named. Among France’s prin- 
cipal customers, the United States ranked 
fifth in 1928, receding one place in favor 
of Switzerland. 
heaviest buyer 6f French merchandise, 
followed by Belgium-Luxemberg and 
Germany. The principal features of the 
trade with foreign countries include an 
jimportant decline in commerce with Great 
Britain, especially in exports to that 
country, and a large increase in imports 
with a more corresponding decline in the 
export trade with Germany. 

The five most important French im- 
ports from the United States in average 
years are cotton, petroleum products, cop- 
per, grains and flour, and steam and 
other machinery. The proportion of raw 
cotton supplied by the United States in 
1928 represents a substantial decrease 
from 1927 in favor of imports from Brit- 





Further Aid Is Planned 
For Farm Cooperatives 
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| sufficient to attract buyers and place the 
| business of such associations on a sub- 
| stantial basis. 

There are today 2,500 county agricul- 
tural agents and assistant agents. In 
their work they have the advice and as- 
sistance of 62 State specialists in agri- 
cultural marketing. One thousand county 
| home demonstration agents working with 
|farm women are giving aid in the dis- 
posal of surplus garden, orchard, dairy, 
|and poultry products through egg cir- 
cles, curb markets and community and 
county associations. The business done 
by all associations and individuals re- 
ceiving assistance from extension agents 
in 1927 amounted to $240,000,000. 

The Department was represented at 
the conference by C. W. Warburton, Di- 
rector of Extension, and C. B. Smith, 
Chief of the Office of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work. Director I. 0. Schaub, of the 
North Carolina Extension Service, rep- 
resented the committee on extension or- 
ganization and policy, of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 


High Standards for Safety 
At Sea Urged by President 


The International Conference for the 
| revision of the Convention of Safety of 
| Life at Sea is “of great importance to the 
shipping industry of this country,” ac- 
cording to a telegram’ sent March 27 by 
President Hoover to Representative Wal- 
lace H. White, jr., (Rep., of Lewiston, 
Me., head of the American delegation to 
| the conference. | 

The telegram follows in full text: 
_My dear Congressman White: In con- | 
| nection with the International Confer- 
ence for the revision of the Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea, which is to 
convene in London on April 16, it is my 
desire that the American delegation urge 
the international acceptance of the high- 
est practicable standards in the various 
fields which affect the safety of lives of 
American citizens and of American ves- 
sels at sea. | 
This is a matter of great importance 
to the shipping industry in this country, 
and is a matter of even greater impor- 
tance to American citizens who are en- 
gaging in ocean voyages in increasing | 
numbers, | 

The recommendations which have been | 
made by the technical committees or- 
ganized by the Department of Commerce 
constitute, I am advised, a substantial 
basis for proposals by the United States 
at the forthcoming conference, and can | 
be urged with the full assurance that the | 
Administration will do all in its power | 
to place such standards into full effect 








jin the event that they are incorporated 
in an international agreement, 


|Gager, Chicago, 
; Commission took both applications un- | 


| broadcasting on its broadcastin 
| with success. 


| turned the task over to a secretary. 


~|Imports Into France | Plan to Rebroadcast Radio Programs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Is Proposed by Station WENR, Chicago 


Commission Asked to Assign Short Waves for Extension 
In Value Last Year Of Service by Cooperation With Other Stations. 


Plans for the development of a sys- 
tem of rebroadcasting radio programs, 


| both here and abroad, were outlined be- 
‘fore the Federal Radio Commission on 


March 27 by representatives of Station 
WENR, Chicago, operated by the Great 
Lakes Broadcasting Company, and 
owned by the Insull public utilities in- 
terests. 

The station seeks experimental li- 
censes for channels in the short-wave 
spectrum to be employed in the develop- 
ment of the rebroadcasting system, 
which would interconnect the main 
broadcasting station with other stations 
by short waves, rather than by wire, 
and thus extend the service range of 
the originating station. The representa- 
tives of the station also presented argu- 
ments in favor of its application for 
the establishment of an experimental 


| television broadcasting station. 


Appearing for the Great Lakes Com- 
pany were John V. L. Hogan, consux- 


jing radio engineer of New York; John! 


E. Wing, Chicago, counsel, and G. L. 
chief engineer. The 


der advisement. 

Mr. Gager, in opening testimony, ex- 
plained that the primary purpose of the 
company is to develop the scientific 


knowledge of rebroadcasting so as to in- | 


crease the listener coverage of programs 
originating in Station WENR. The sta- 
tion operates on a broadcasting frequency 
of 870 kilocycles on but two-sevenths 
time, and has experimented with re- 
g channel 


Arrangements already have been made 
with two stations, WWVA, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and WDRC, New Haven, Con 
for the rebroadcasting of the experi- 


Desk Telephone Installed _ 
For President Hoover 


President Hoover, it was stated orally | 


March 27 at the White House, has had a 


N., | 
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; mental short-wave programs, Mr. Gager | 
said. In addition, he declared, requests 
|have been received from two other sta- 
|tions, WRUF, at Gainesville, Fla., and| 
WEBR, at Buffalo, for permission to} 
| rebroadcast the WENR programs picked | 
up from its broadcasting frequency. 

Mr. Hogan declared that arrangements 
already have been worked out for the; 
\rebroadcasting experiments, and that if 
they are successful “a new type of serv-| 
jice in increasing the reliable service area 
of a particular station will have been! 
lestablished.” Mr. Hogan outlined the | 
|results of the experiments on rebroad-| 
|casting with the signals picked up from| 
the regular broadcasting channel of ! 
|} WENR. The stations reaeoeerencrar | 
| picked up the programs on a high grade | 
| receiving set and amplified them through | 
jtheir regular transmitting apparatus. | 

“These tests were highly successful,” | 
he declared. 

The method of rebroadcasting by short | 
waves would be on the same basic prin- 
ciple as the broadcast band retransmis- | 
sion, he declared, except that a much 
|more complicated process is employed 
|and the results are expected to be vastly 
superior. The plan is, first, to experi- 
ment with the rebroadcasting over the | 
;shorter distances in this country, and, 





' 


| then to make available the WENR pro- 
; grams in the European field, he said, 
Regarding the present status of tele- 
vision, Mr. Hogan declared that visual 
broadcasting does not have high program 
; value. He made his statement in connec- 
{tion with the application of WENR for 
ja television license with a view of de- 
veloping visual broadcasting. As a pub- 
ie service, said Mr. Hogan, visual broad- | 
‘casting “is in need of both program and | 
| technical development.” It is too early. 
jhe said, to state the public value of | 
|visual broadcasting and these questions 
jonly can be answered by trial and ex- 
perimentation. | 
The Commission also heard the appli- 





| 
| 





telephone installed at his desk in the Ex- | 


ecutive Office. 


This is the first time, it was stated, | 


that a President has had a telephone 
on the desk at which he transacts the 
routine business of his office. 


study, in the White House proper, or 


ish India. Imnorts of petroleum products 
from 
hand, were well maintained. 
There was a sharp decline 
weight and value of cereals purchased 
from the United States, due partly to 
the more adequate 


increase in both weight and value, while 
those of steam and other machinery de- 
| clined in weight bui expanded in value. 
|A feature of the machinery trade was 
{the heavy increase in imports from Ger- 
;many, »resumably attributed largely to 
| deliveries in kind sent as reparations, 


Great Britain was the} 


Hereto- | 
| fore Presidents, using the telephone, have | 
| talked in a booth in a room adjoining 
the President’s office, in the President’s | 


the United States, on the other! 


in the | 


e French harvests. } 
Shipments of copper showed an important | 
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The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 27, 1929. 


10:45 a. m.—Representative Adkins 
(Rep.), of Decatur, IIl., called to pay his 
respects. ' 

11 a. m. — Representative Menges 
(Rep.), of York, Pa., called to discuss law 


| enforcement and farm relief. 


11:30 a. m.—A delegation representing 
the Southern States Association Com- 


| mittee on Reclamation, headed by J. M. 


Patterson, President of the Pecan Grow- 
ers Association of Southern Georgia, 
called to present to the President the 
needs of the South for planned rural 
settlements upon lands already under 
cultivation. 


11:45 a. m.—E. I. Feemster, President 
of the California Fig and Ftach Associa- 
tion and G. A. Smith, representing the 
California Fig Exchange, called to urge 
upon the President the imposition of a 
tariff duty of 7 cents per pound on im- 
ports of figs to meet competition from 
Turkey. , 


12 Noon.—The Norwegian Minister, 


| Halvard H. Bachke, called to present 
| Fridthjof, the Polar explorer. 


12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, called to present to 
the President Major H. O. D. Seagrave, 
of England, automobile racing engineer, 
and Captain J. S. Irving, designer of 
speed automobiles. 


12:30 p. m.—A delegation from Arling- 
ton County (Virginia) League of Re- 


| publican Women, headed by Mrs. Louis 
| A. MacMahon, called to pay their re- 


spects to the President. 

Remainder of day spent with secre- 
tarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


cations of the World Battery Co., of 
Chicago, and of Station WFBR, Balti- 
more, Md., operated by the Baltimore 
Radio Show, Inc., for experimental short 
wave stations. The former company 
was represented by P. J. Tuohy, attor- 
ney, and the Baltimore station by George 
A. Mahoney, attorney, and G. P. L. 
Huston, engineer. 


s. Sulka & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


FINE HOSIERY 


French and English Hosiery is a very 
Important Feature of our Business and 
with us your Selectionis Unlimited 
in Finest Quality Lisle, Silk and Wool. 


Wide Assortments Range up to Size 12 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


Comfort=- Dependability - Good 
Meals and the Evident 


PO SE Me BD EM 


All trains are much alike in 
equipment—in the features that 
make for safety — 


But to travel 


York, Baltimore, 
St. Louis or Chicago over 
the Baltimore & Ohio is to 
experience a new feeling of 
travel satisfaction. 


This is not due entirely to 
the comfort of the seats nor the 
smoothness of the tracks — you 
take those things for granted 


train you feel 


between New 
Washington, 


evident “will 


Next time 
West travel 


— but somehow as soon as you 
step aboard a Baltimore & Ohio 


at ease—at home. 


The porter, the conductor, 
your waiter in the dining car— 
whatever service is rendered, 
seems to be done in a spirit of 
kindly consideration — with an 


to please.” 


you go East or 
“via Baltimore & 


Ohio” — it will be an expe- 
rience in travel ease. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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Commerce 


Progress Is Shown 
In Work of Revising 


Tariff Assessments 


Activities of Subcommittees 
Reviewed; Full Protection 
Asked for Blackstrap 


Molasses. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Lol, six and one-half gallons of black- 
strap are equivalent to one bushel of | 
corn. Blackstrap probably in part due, 
to control of the supply, has sold for | 
above 10 cents a gallon, but in competi- | 
tion with corn it could be sold for less | 
than 5 cents a gallon. I think within | 
the year it has sold as low as 4% cents / 
a gallon. All these prices are at the| 
American seaboard. 

At 4% cents .it is equivalent to less | 
than 31 cents corn. Add the 4 cents a) 
gallon duty and you have 8% cents and | 
at that price it is equivalent to 57 cents} 
corn, in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. That is to say, corn would have 
to be sold for 57 cents to compete with 
blackstrap. To this should be added the 
value of the by-products in converting 
corn into alcohol, which may be 10 per 
cent. But this would be the price at the 
factory, and the price on the farm would, 
of course, be much less. Of course, the 
farmer cannot sell his corn for such} 
prices. 

Eight-Cent Duty Asked. | 

In revising the tariff in the interest! 
of the farmers, corn should be figured | 
on a price basis of 85 or 90 cents a; 
bushel. Take 90 cents for corn, allow- | 
ing 10 per cent for value of by-products, | 
to be on a parity with blackstrap the | 
blackstrap should stand at 12% cents! 
a gallon. Assuming now that blacksirap | 
can be laid down around 5 cents a gal- | 
lon, as has been done, and can be done 
again should competition demand it,'! 
then the duty in this blackstrap should 
be approximately 8 cents a gallon. 

I submit that a duty of 4 cents a gal- 
lon would be wholly inadequate and | 
would not create a market for a bushel | 
of corn in the field of industrial alcohol. 
We are now using about 100,000,000 gal- | 
lons of blackstrap in the making of stock | 
foods, of which the farmers are the pur- , 
chasers. The aforesaid duty would 
therefore cost the farmers $4,000,000 a | 
year added to their stock foods, and | 
that without a compensating benefit. 
The sole purpose of levying a duty on; 
blackstrap should be to make it possible | 
to use corn in the making of industrial | 
alcohol, and any duty levied that is less | 
than that, I repeat, is a penalty and not | 
a benefit for agriculture. 

The ideal solution of this problem! 
would be to levy a low duty on such} 
blackstrap as is used in stock foods and 
a duty of around eight cents a gallon on| 
such blackstrap as is used in the manu-| 
facture of industrial alcohols. I under-} 
stand that the Treasury Department is, 
not favorable to such a differential, not | 
because it is impossible but because it} 
is merely inconvenient in the adminis-} 
tration of the tariff law. Similar differ- | 
entials exist, I understand, in the pres-; 
ent tariff law. Why not have one for 
the benefit of agriculture? ~ 

Surplus of Corn. 

Before we began to import this refuse! 
molasses we consumed 35,000,000 | 
bushels of corn annually in the manu-} 
facture of alcohol. If the alcohol for 
industrial purposes were now made from} 
corn it would require more than 35,-| 
000,000 bushels. If this potential mar-} 
ket were restored to the corn growers, 
there would be no problem of survive! 
corn. This n.arket-is the more desirable, 
for in making alcohol the low grade} 
corn, even grade No. 6, can be utilized. | 
Such corn has no feeding value, or little, | 
and it cannot be stored on the farms. !} 
The loss of this market is, therefore, a 
double one. 

I need not say that I hope your com- 
mittee will solve this problem in the in- 
terest of the farmer. The pending spe- 
cial session of Congress has been sum- 
moned solely in the name of agriculture. 
If there were no farm problem no spe- 
cial session of Congress would have 
been even ‘thought of. 

If now we do not make this special 
session serve agriculture, it will be a) 
wasted effort, and it will become a by- 
wood in politics. 

I submit that the establishment of a 
fair, competitive basis in the manufac- | 
ture of industrial alcohol as between 
an American surplus product and a for- 
eign surplus of what was formerly a 
waste, is one of the prime tests of this! 
special session of Congress. 


Improvement Is Sought 
In Range Management 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the result that inadequate irrigation 
water has been available, flood danger 
has increased, and agricultural lands in 
some of the valleys have been damaged 
by the accumulation of silt and debris, 

Investigations into the problems of 
range management by the Forest Service 
are aimed ultimately at the establish- 
ment of a scientific basis for obtaining 
the most satisfactory production and 
use of the forage consistent with ade- 
quate watershed protection. The research 
is of basic importance to the permanence 
of the range livestock industry which 
derives approximately 70 per cent of its 
feed from range lands. 

The additional $14,320 provided for 
the next fiscal year represents the first 
appropriation for range research under 
the provision of the McSweeney-Mc- 
Nary Forest Research Act of 1928. The 
McSweeney-McNary program provides 
for gradual increases in all classes of 
forest research, including range. research, 
If this plan is carried out, approximately 
$25,000 additional will be available each 
year for the enlargement of range re- | 
search work, largely in the West. 


American Pipe Tobaccos 
Placed on Austrian Market 


Two new types of pipe tobacco simi- 
lar to that produced in the United) 
States have been placed on the Austrian | 
market by the Austrian Tobacco 
Monopoly to suit the short stem pipes, 
similar to the American, which are sup- | 
planting the native long stem pipes, the | 
Commercial Attache at Vienna, H. Law- 
rence Groves, has reported, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced March 
27 in a statement which follows in full 
text: 

American tobacco is largely used in 
the production of these products. At 
the start, both types are being offered | 
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For E xpansion of Commerce in Textiles! 


Favorably Inclined to American Goods. | 


Caribbean markets offer important pos-!one sound method of consummating it ap-|tobaceo into 


sibilities ror the expansion oi the United 
States textile trade, it was pointed out 
in a statement issued March 27 by the 
Department of Commerce. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Although the degree and character of 
industrial and economic development ditf- 


|fers in each country, Caribbean markets 


apparently will ofter increasing oppor- 
tunities tor the expansion of the United 
Edward IT. Pickard, 


partment, has just visited Panama, Co- 
1ombia, Venezuela, Domincan and Haitian 
republics, Cuba and Porto Rico to study 
the textile situation in each. ‘The ag- 
gregate value of United States exports 


|of textile manufacturers to these coun- 


tries in 1928 amounted to $52,275,000, 
according to preliminary figures. 
American textile merchandise 


is 


ap- 


|preciated tor its quality, Mr. Pickard 


states and, in the main, American prices 
are comparable with quotations on some- 
what similar goods imported from other 
producing countries. No complaints of 
any consequence against American ex- 
port practices or documentation were 
heard, and the comment quite génerally 
indicated that our usual conduct of ex- 
port business is satisfactory, he says. 

Most of the countries visited are 
wealthy in agricuilural or other natural 
resources, and the future looks promis- 
ing. The development of local enterprises 
has resulted in enhancing the buying 
United 
States has been fortunate im gaining a4 
proper share of the incfeased trade cons 
sequent upon improved economic condi- 
tions, he says. 

While an increasing volume of busi- 


|/ness undoubtedly is available to Ameri- 


can merchants and manufacturers, the 


lin, packages of 50 grams net weight, the 


“American Blend,” in tin cans is retailed 
Schill. 2.40 (about 34 cents); and 
“Blue Bird” in tin foil packages retail- 


}ing at Schill. 1.60 (about 22 cents). 


At the same time the Monopoly is in- 
troducing two new English types of 
pipe tobacco, retailing at the same 
prices as the American pipe tobaccos. 

The production of these new smoking 
tobaccos is an innovation on the part of 
the Austrian Monopoly, intended to 
meet the demand of the increasing num- 
ber of smokers of short stem pipes. 
The pipe -tobacco hitherto produced by 
the Monopoly was suited more specially 
for smoking in the old-fashioned, long 
stem pipes used commonly by the peas- 
ants and laborers. Gradually this pic- 
turesque ‘pipe is giving way to the more 
modern short stem pipe, 


| 
| 


| pears to be, Mr. Pickard declares, to} 
»| 


have the markets visited by an official of | 
the ..merican organization. Several such! 


i trip, and the accrued benefits of their 
work was unquestionable. | 

Cotton manufactures account for ap-; 
| proximately three-fourths of the value of 
United States exports of textile manu-} 
factures to the Caribbean markets under! 
idiscussion. In 1928 the aggregate value| 
of shipments of cotton semimanufactures | 
and manufactures to these countries was' 
$40,500,000, while that of silk manufac-} 
tures, which rank next in importance, 
was only $2,626,000. Exports of rayon 
manufactures to these markets were val-} 
ued at $2,253,000, and of wool manufac-! 


|jute manufactures have not been tabu- 
\lated for these countries, but the total 
value will probably exceed that of rayon 
| manufactures. 





|Exports of Automobiles 


. | 
To Australia Decrease | 


: Ee |tion is further aggravated by the dif- 
American motor vehicle exports to} 


Australia in 1928 improved their rela- 
tive position in a market which declined 
;42 per cent under the previous year, 
jadvises the Assistant Trade Commis- 


}sioner at Sydney, Charles F, 


|March 25 in a statement which follows 


Baldwin, | 
'the Department of Commerce announced | 





jin full text: 


| Although total Australian automotive} 


{imports from all countries decreased al- 
{most 42 per cent in 1928, American cars 
‘and trucks improved their position, to- 
{tal exports to Australia during the year 
{decreasing only 18 per cent. 

| The value of all chassis and parts for 
| chassis imported into Australia during 
| 1927 was £12,764,559, in 1928, £7,136,- 
'921, while the value of bodies and parts 
|therefore decreased from £1,413,880 
during 1927 to £1,117,889 in 1928, or 21 
per cent. The value of all motor cycles 
and side cars decreased from £688,692 
ito £484,509 or 29% per cent. 

Imports of American passenger cars, 
on the other hand, declined only from 
140,954 valued at $26,686,613 to’ 38,352 
valued at $23,474,735. Trucks decreased 
from 24,407 valued at $14,361,174 to 17 
305 valued at $8,359,294, whereas parts 
|and accessories rose from $4,522,477 to 
$5,536,044, 


- 


., 


Surplus of Tobacco 


Imported Into China 


| ——$—$_______. 
| Specialists Find Countries Are Rich in Resources and Supply Believed to Be Adequate 


For Entire Season. 
Heavy imports of cigarettes and leaf 
China from the United 


States in the last quarter of 1928 has! 


probably taken care of the leaf require- 
ments of that market for the balance of 
the current season, according to a radio- 


reau of Agricultural Economics from 
American Agricultural Commissioner 
Paul O. Nyhus at Shanghai. These 
large i 
by the expectation of an increase in im- 
port tariff duties in China on February 
1, which did not materialize. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Imports of leaf tobacco at Shanghai 
during the last quarter of 1928, exceeded 
imports during the previous whole year, 


the figures being 70,000,000 pounds dur-} 


ing October-December, 1928, and 68,000,- 
000 pounds during the 12 months, Oc- 
tober, 1927-September, 1928 An addi- 
tional 18,000,000 pounds arrived in 


have been unimportant. 
The stocks are not considered burden- 
some to foreign manufacturers and the 


larger independent leaf dealers, but some; 


of the smaller dealers find it necessary 
now to liquidate. The possibility of dis- 
tress selling makes for a dull and un- 
easy local leaf market. 

For independent leaf dealers, the situa- 


ficulty which their customers, the Chi- 
nese cigarette factories, find in meeting 
the determined selling policy and com- 
petition of the larger foreign concerns. 
Although dealers may find themselves 
with large stocks next fall, when the new 
leaf season opens, it is believed in gen- 
eral that the imports may be absorbed 
and that stocks in September may not 
be excessive, provided cigarette consump- 
tion continues at the current high level. 

Shipments from Shanghai of cigarettes 
manufactured in that city, which is the 
main manufacturing center, serve as a 


good index of factory operations. These} 


shipments show a marked upward trend 
in recent years, amounting to 42,267,000 
pounds in 1925; 49,600,000 pounds in 
1926; 52,533,000 pounds in 1927; and 
64,133,000 pounds in 1928, Manufacturing 
operations in places other than Shanghai 
were also larger in 1928 than in 1927, 
indicating the recovery and strength of 
the cigarette business in China. 
Personal investigation by Mr. Nyhus 
in South China reveals a lighter per 
capita cigarette consumption than in Cen- 
tral and North China, due to climatic 


mport operations were occasioned} 
' 


{ 





country also made gains last year, but 
only in lower grade cigarettes. Chinese 
cigarettes almost completely replaced 
foreign brands in the Canton district 
during the disturbances of the past three 
years, but foreign companies are regain- 
ing their lost position and in January 
did about 25 per cent of the total busi- 
ness. 


Tariff on Imported 


Raincoats Is Sustained | 


New York, March 27—The Kaufmann 


representatives were encountered on the; gram to the foreign service of the Bu-| Department Store, Inc., are successful 
in a decision just announced by the Cus- |- 


toms Court affirming the collector’s rate 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 919, tariff act of 1922, on certain 
imported raincoats. Judge Weller con- 
cludes that these raincoats, composed 
77.26 per cent of cotton and 22.74 per 
cent rubber, were properly classified as 
wearing apparel in chief value of cotton. 
Claim of the Pittsburgh store for duty 
at only 25 per cent, under paragraph 
1439, as manufactures in chief value of 
rubber, is set aside by the court. Pro- 
test No. 298693-G-804.) 

Allied Linen Industries, New York, 


2 , ) | objected to the collector’s assessment at 
‘tures at $1,199,000, The 1928 exports of|January, but arrivals since February 1) 


40 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
910, on certain imported towels. It was 
contended that these towels were not 
composed of terry-woven cotton fabrics, 
but that they were plain woven and 
should have been taxed at only 25 
cent, under paragraph 912. This view is 
accepted by the court. (Protest Nos. 
301832-G-9654-28, etc.) 

Overruling protest of the Tai Chan 
Company, of Los Angeles, the Court 


. : ' 
finds that certain buckles were correctly | Of the Canadian grains exported dur- | 


assessed at 80 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1428, tariff act of 1922. Claims 
for a lower duty are denied in an opinion 
by Judge Sullivan. Judge Brown dis- 
sented. (Protest No. 271473-G-6514.) 


Trade in Mexico Reduced 
Because of Revolution 


Business in Mexico has been greatly 


restricted this month because of the rev-| 


olution, the Commercial Attache at Mex- 
ico City, George Wythe, has cabled the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment's statement, issued March 27, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Although military operations are now 
confined to the states of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, and Durango, the entire coun- 


| try is reported suffering from the effects | 


of the disturbances, 

Although Guaymas, Nogales, Agua Pri- 
eta and Ciudad Juarez are still officially 
closed as ports of entry, the government 


conditions. South China does not recog-| 18 permitting exports through these ports 
nize the Nanking consolidated tax of| under certain conditions, 


32% per cent, but has its own system of 
taxation. 
Cigarette sales in that part of the 


Prices of foodstuffs in Mexico City 
and exchange rates have practically re- 
turned to normal, 
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Agriculture 


Vegetation Makes Rapid Advance in East 


Stimulated by Abnormally Warm Weather ¢ 


Wet Soil in Many Sections of Country Retards Planting 
Operations of Staple Crops. 


Summer - like conditions marked the] more eastern States conditions were 
weather in the eastern half of the United} very favorable for outside operations, 
States during the past week, and vegeta-| with some early gardening north to 
tion made a remarkable advance, fruit} Pennsylvania, and potatoes being planted 
trees blooming as far north as Kentucky,; on Long Island. 


central Virginia, and eastern Maryland, 
it was stated March 27 by the Weather 
Bureau in its weekly review. The full 


text of the review follows: | 
At the beginning of the week tempera-| 


Conditions were also favorable in the 


j central and southern Great Plains, and 


both vegetation and field work made 
good progress. Much disking and plow- 
ing were accomplished as far north as 


tures were moderately low for the season} Nebraska, and seeding oats was rather 


over much of the country east of the! 
Mississippi River and it was also cool! 
over the central Rocky Mountains and 
the Great Basin. There was a reaction; 
to warmer over the East on the following } 
day, and much moderation occurred over 
the West. 


Precipitation was rather light and scat- ; 
tered during the first few days of the | 
week, but.on the 22d and 23d there were! 
widespread, locally heavy rains over the 
southern Appalachian region and sections | 
to the southwestward and northward. | 
Rain or snow was also rather general! 
west of the Rocky Mountains, but tem-| 
peratures were mostly moderate, except } 
for a reaction to colder on the 23d in the! 
Great Basin. | 

The weather continued rather mild for} 
the season in much of the East during | 
the remainder of the week, but in the! 
West there were rather marked varia-| 
tions in temperature, with local differ- 
ences of 30 degrees or more on some 
days. Toward the close of the week it! 
was generally warm over the East, while! 
rather cool weather for the season was! 


general in Kansas. 
In the northern Plains conditions were 


| less favorable, but some work was ac- 


complished, with a little wheat seeded in 
South Dakota. Rain is needed in western 
Kansas and the intericr of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In the Southeastern States there was 
very little improvement in conditions as 
affecting agricultural operations. 
temperatures were high and the latter 
part of the week was mostly fair, which 
were effective to some extent in drying 
the soil sufficiently for the resumption of 
field operations on higher lands. 

In general, however, over the entire 
area from the lower Mississippi River 
eastward, and extending northward to 
Tennessee and western North Carolina, 
the soil continued too wet to work, and 
field operations remained largely at a 
standstill. The latter part of the week 
was favorabl ein Arkansas and Loui- 
siana, where work was resumed to a con- 
siderable extent, but it was still too wet 
in much of eastern Texas. 

In Oklahoma plowing and seeding made 


The y 


reported over parts of the northern Great | 00d advance under favorable weather 


Plains and sections to the southwest- 
ward. 

Precipitation was light and scattered 
the latter part of the week. 


Temperatures Abnormal 
East of Rocky Mountains 


The week was abnormally warm quite 
generally east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and was colder than normal to the west- 
ward. The temperatures were unusually 
high for the season from Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and eastern Texas eastward 
to the Atlantic Ocean, where the weekly 
means ranged generally from 9 degrees 
to as much as 18 degrees above the sea- 
sonal average. 
| A number of stations in the upper Ohio 
Valley and Appalachian Mountain sec- 
tions reported the highest temperatures 
of record for March the latter part of 
the week, and summer warmth prevailed 
in many districts. In the central’ and 
eastern portions of the country freezing 
|weather did not extend farther south 
{than New York, southern Michigan, and 
central Iowa, but in the Western Plains 
a minimum temperature of 32 degrees 
was reported as far south as Dodge City, 
Kansas. 

_ West of the Rocky Mountains the pe- 
riod was generally cool, with the temper- 
ature averaging from 3 degrees to 6 de- 
grees below normal over much of that 
area; a few stations in the Northwest 
and at high elevations in the Southwest 
had minimum temperatures but slightly 
above zero. 

: Rainfall was again heavy to excessive 
in much of the area south of the Ohio 
River, and was rather heavy west Gulf 
districts. There were generous amounts 
also in central RockyMountain sections, 
and some Central-Northern States, while 
amounts ranging up to 1 inch occurred 
along the north Pacific coast. Elsewhere 
precipitation was generally light, with 
a considerable area of the Southwest 
receiving no rain. 

The outstanding feature of the week’s 
weather in the eastern half of the coun- 





prevailed. Under the influence of abnor- 
mal warmth and abundant soil moisture 
vegetation made remarkable advance, 
and at the close of the periag early fruit 
trees were blooming as far north as Ken- 
tucky, central Virginia and eastern 
Maryland, with buds swelling to Penn- 
sylvania and the lower Lake regién. 

| The soil dried rapidly in parts of the 
|Ohio Valley, with plowing resumed in 
|oats were seeded locally, but, in general, 
|it containued too wet for working, and 
field activities were still limited. In the 


Exports “a Cosine 
Decline for Week 


Shipments Are Below Level of 
One Year Ago. 





| Exports of United States grains 
|through the principal ports of the coun- 


{try during the week ended March 23, 


aggregated 1,634,000 bushels, the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce reported March 27. 


ing 
| were 1,269,000 bushels, the Department 
| reported. 


| Canadian grains which cleared in 


per transit from United States ports during | 


9 


a r 


jthe week ended March 23 totaled 
128,000 bushels, compared with 1,596,000 
bushels the week previous and 2,363,000 
|bushels during the corresponding week 
lof 1928. 


|ing the week ended March 23, 1,865,000 
!bushels were wheat. Of the United 
States grains, 471,000 bushels were 
| wheat, 1,000 bushels were rye, 346,000 
| bushels were oats, 645,000 bushels were 
corn, and 171,000 bushels were barley. 
There were 273,000 barrels of United 
| States wheat-flour and 84,000 barrels of 
| Canadian wheat-flour in transit during 
t 
| ment reported. 


‘Invoices of Rubber Show 
Gain Over Previous Week 


Shipments of rubber invoiced to the 
United States during the week ended 
March 28 totaled 11,184 long tons, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
March 27, 

Durnig the week previous the figure 
was 9,928 long tons and during the week 
ended March 9 it was 12,238 long tons, 
the Department announced. 
| Of the shipments during the week 
jended March 23, 8,757 long tons orig- 
|inated in British Malaya, 754 long tons 
in Ceylon, and 1.673 long tons in the 
| Netherlands East Indies, 





|try was the summer-like conditions that | 


places, especially on uplands, and some} 


During the previous week these ex- | 
ports were 1,841,000 bushels, while dur- ! 
the corresponding week of 1928 they | 


he week ended March 23, the Depart- 


' conditions, but it remains too dry in 
; western Texas and New Mexico. Corn 
seeding progressed as far north as Okla- 
homa, but the planting of cotton is still 
confined to extreme southern Texas and 
1 locally in Louisiana, while in the eastern 
; belt a small amount was put in as far 
north as southeastern Georgia. 


| Rapid Progress Made 
~_ Growth of Wheat 


Small grains.—Winter wheat made 
|rapid progress in practically all parts 
| of the main producing area, growth be- 
| ing markedly stimulated in most sections 
! by high temperatures and moist soil. The 
i condition of the soil is now excellent in 
| Nebraska, but in the western third of 
| Kansas rain is needed, with plants small 
{and thin on the ground. Growth was 
| rapid also in the middle Atlantic coast 
| area, but in the wheat sections of the 
| Pacific Northwest moisture is inadequate, 
}and present conditions are much less 
| favorable. In the Spring Wheat Belt 
| field work was inactive, in general, be- 
'eause of unfavorable soil condition, 
| though some plowing and seeding were 
| possible locally in South Dakota. In the 
South cereal crops made generally good 
| growth. Oats seeding was largely de- 
| layed by wet soil, except in the Plains 
| States where this work was general as 
| far north as most of Kansas. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Due to the ab- 
normally warm weather that prevailed 
| over the East, there was a rapid green- 
| ing of grass. Good progress of pastures 
was reported also in the central-western 
districts, but in the Southwest it was 
still dry, with rain needed in western 
| Texas and generally in New Mexico. 
| Livestock were doing well in the northern 
Great Plains, but feeding was still neces- 
| sary in some parts, due to snow; feeding 
}also continued in Montana, but in the 
southeastern part of that State range 
\ sondiees were reported the best in 
| years. The weather was rather unfavor- 
‘able in Wyoming, with some further 
| small losses; while the range was partly 
| open in the east and north, it was still 
closed in the. southwest, and feeding con- 
|tinued. Ranges were greening in Colo- 
| rado, but livestock were thin in the south- 
least and feeding was still necessary. 
| Cattle were holding up well in Arizona, 
| but there was some deterioration of shorn 
sheep; some increase of stock water in 
ithe mountains occurred. Livestock ranged 
‘from fair to excellent in the Great Ba- 
| sin; ranges were improving slowly in the 
leastern part, but it was too cold for 
much growth. 

Potato planting has begun north to 
Long Island and is well under way in 
imore southern sections. The warm 
| weather caused increased growth of truck 
| generally in the East, with reports of ex- 
cellent advance. Conditions were unfa- 
' vorable for maple sugar making in most 
| northeastern sections, but this work ad- 


i 
i 


vanced in the Lake region. First bloom 
‘or bud swelling was noted north to the 
Ohio Valley, and peaches were blooming 
| north to Maryland and southern Indiana. 


| Fruit bloom was only slightly damaged 
by frost in New Mexico, but there was 
} much injury in northern Arizona. 


|| “On the Map” 


IF we indicated by dots on the 
map of the world the homes of 
all who have registered here .. . 
a dot for practically every prom- 
| inent city in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere... a dot for practically 
every city and town in the 
United States. The comforts, 
conveniences, hospitality, gen- 
uine ‘interest in a guest’s wel- 
| fare that have attracted and con- 
| tinue to attract people from all 
\ over the world put the Waldorf- 

Astoria “On the Map” as “the 
world’s home away from 
| home.” 
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Taxation 


Advance in Salary 


Of Trade Adviser 


Le al Board of Tax Appeals Holds Transaction Was an Exchange | 
Held to Be “ Of Notes for Property and Not Reorganization. | 


Action of Secretary of State 
In Equalizing Pay Is Sus- 
tained by Comp- 
troller General. 


Action taken by the Secretary of State 
in placing one of the expert trade ad- 
visers of the Department of State in a 
new position, with a higher salary, op- 
posed by the Personnel Classification 
Board, has been upheld by the Comptrol- 
ler General, J. R. McCarl, it has just been 
announced by the General Accounting 
Office. 

The full text of the ruling, embodied in 
a letter to the Secretary of State, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Sir: Consideration has been given to 
your ietter of January 9, 1929, as fol- 
lows: 


“By order dated April 21, 1928, copy| difference between the amounts stated! 
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Dividends 


| Deduction of Scrip Dividend Denied 
As Having No Basis of Cost to Taxpayer 


| TURNER FALLS POWER AND ELECTRIC 

COMPANY Vv. COMMISSIONER OF IN 

TERNAL REVENUE. DOocKET No. 26306 

BOARD OF TAX APPEALS. 

The question in this proceeding con 
cerned the gain or loss resulting to the 
| petitioner from a transaction in whick 
|the petitioner gave certain promissory 
|notes, the obligations of a corporation 
together with a scrip dividend of the 
| corporation, to that corporation in ex- 
| change for its capital stock and all of 
|its assets and equipment. 
| It was shown that the promissory 
|notes had the stated value, as did the 
|stock and assets and equipment of the 
| corporation, but the scrip dividend, dif- 
| fering from the promissory notes, had 
| cost the petitioner nothing. 
| On these facts, the Board ruled that 
the petitioner had made a gain of the 


‘nd was unable to borrow’ further) 
mounts. * | 
Facing this situation the power com- 
vany submitted to the cutlery company 
1 proposed plan of reorganization and 
efinancing of the cutlery company. This 
sroposed plan of reorganization and re- 
inancing, after due consideration, was | 
accepted by the cutlery company stock- 
holders as evidenced by a writing dated | 

November 30, 1923. 


Petitioner Acquired | 


Notes of Company 


Immediately upon the acceptance of | 
the proposed reorganization plan the pe- | 
titioner acquired the outstanding notes | 
of the cutlery company held by several 
banks at a cost of $117,500, and on De- 
cember 15, 1923, the terms of the re-| 
organization agreement were carried out | 


herewith, the Secretary of State-set apart|as value of the promissory notes andj|in exact accord with the language and | 
certain members of his official staff and|that of the assets and equipment and} figures of said agreement except that | 
of the departmental personnel to form a| the stock of the corporation, thus elim-|the item of interest on the notes held by | 


treaty division. In establishing this new 
grouping it was not intended or expected 
that the officials and other personnel 
should perform duties of other or differ- 
ent kinds in any important respect from 
those already being performed. 

“It was contemplated that, by bring- 


ing together into a group those persons} duction as a bad debt or loss inasmuch/ premises to it 
who had been engaged in the work of as the petitioner was out nothing on it.! Power and 


treaty drafting, the negotiation of trea- 
ties, and other work in connection with 
treaties, there would result an increase 
in departmental efficiency. Essentially 
speaking, there were no new positions 
created. 

“Among the officials placed in the 
treaty division group was Dr. Wallace 


|inating the scrip dividend from con- 
| sideration, and holding against conien- 
itions of the Commissioner that a re- 
| organizaton had occurred. 

The Board also ruled that the scrip 
| dividend, under the facts shown, could 
not be considered as the basis for de- 


| Howard W. Brown, for the taxpayer; 


| the petitioner was on that day found. to 
be $42,016.67. The petitioner received 
a deed of conveyance transferring to it| 
jall the plant property of the cutlery | 
lcompany, subject, however, to reserva- | 

{tions as follows: ‘ 
To have and to hold the above described | 
the said Turners Falls | 
Electric Company, its suc- | 
| 


1 
| 


' 


;cessors and assigns*to its and their own 


j;use forever; subject, however, to this 


*LaSalle Cement Company, Alpha Port- 


Philip M. Clark, for the Commissioner. | reservation in favor of said John Russell | 
The findings of fact, and the full text! ‘ ae : ao a ae a ee = | 
f the prevailing and dissenting opinions, | °SS;8"%: Ramety that It Is hereby reserve 
o p g : “?, to it and them, an estate for years in all | 
follow: | the property hereby conveyed, as more | 
Since 1907 petitioner has been a Mas-| fully set forth in a lease which has been | 
sachusetts corporation, engaged in the| executed by the parties herein contem- 
= z | poraneonusly with this deed and part of 


Capital Stock 


'Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated March 27, 1929. 
Decisions Marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any | 
decision not so designated should | 
write to the Inquiry Division, The | 
+ United States Daily. | 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
|announces his acquiescence in decisions 


of the Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, | 
| docket numbers, and citations of which | 
| follow: | 
Ardis & Co., 13023, 12-679. | 
Barker, George E., estate of, 8728, 13-562. 
Blodget, Fannie H., 29393, 13-1243. | 
Blodget, William, estate of, 10344, 13-! 
1243. | 
Blodget, William P., 29892, 13-1243. 
| Blodget et al., William P., executors, | 
10844, 13-1243. | 
Jack, Cecil M., 14995 and 17662, 13-726. | 
*Nolde & Horst Co., 9867, 12-417. \} 
Read Phosphate Co., 10288, 13-39. 
Squier, J. Bentley, 12078, 13-1223 
Superheater Co., 8383, 12-5. 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce in 
\the following decisions: | 
Superheater Co., 8383, 12-5. 
Bank of Duplin, 12950, 12-652. 
*Buck, Truman, estate of, 17660, 13-415. | 
tMcCormick et al., Cyrus H., executors, | 
| , 13-423. 
| %tMcCormick, 
' 
| 


| 
| 
| 


‘ Sa 
Commis- | 


Docket | 


land Cement Company, v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
Nos. 22458, 34708. 

1. Petitioners sold their product 
in cotton bags, reserving the prop- 
erty in such bags. Purchasers were 
charged a fixed amount for each bag, 
which was repaid to them upon the 
return of the bags. The amount so 
charged and returned exceeded the 
cost of the bags. Upon the books of 
the petitioner the difference between 
the amont charged and the cost was 
set up in a “Bag Redemption” ac- 
count. As bags were returned con- 
traentries were made in that account. 
Experience indicated that 10.1 per 
cent of bags shipped would not be 
returned. The Commissioner included 
as income the increase during the 
year in balance of the “Bag Re- 
demtption” account. Held, that in 
the circumstances shown, such treat- 
ment of the account distorted income 
and was erroneous. 

2. Held further, that income 
represented by such transactions is 
properly reflected by including as 
income 10.1 per cent of the amounts 
credited to “Bag Redemption” ac- 


Nettie Fowler, estate of,! 
| 22731, 13-423, 

+Morsman, jr., Edgar M., 
17660, 13-415. | 

§Nolde & Horst Co., 9867, 12-417. \ 

Wilson Syndicate Trust, 12427 and 27808, | 
14-508, | 

*Acquiescence relates to third issue of! 
| decision. 

+Estate tax decision. 

tEstate tax decision; nonacquiescence in} 
so far as decision holds as nontaxable in| 
the value of property placed in trust under | 
the instrument of July 27, 1918. | 

§Nonacquiescence relates to first issue of | 
decision, 


administrator, | 
| 


Fees for Radio Licenses | 
Opposed by Mr. Lafount| 





[@ontinued from Page 2.) | 


available for talent and good programs 
{must be reduced, and the amount of| 
|time given free in the public interest | 
must likewise be reduced. | 
Hence, the listener suffers in that he} 


3 : | 
is kound to get more mechanical repro- | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
‘Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


AIN OR LOSS: Exchanges: Reorganizations: Corporate Stock: Prom- 

issory Notes: 1921 Act.—Where a taxpayer, who held promissory notes 
of a corporation in a stated amount together with a script dividend issued 
by it, gave all of these to the corporation for certain shares of its newly 
issued capital stock together with its entire assets and equipment, held: The 
transaction was an exchange of notes for property and was not a reor- 
ganization, and the measure of the gain is the difference between the cost 
of the notes to the taxpayer and the value of the assets, equipment and 
stock, no consideration being given to the script dividend since it shad no 
basis of cost to the taxpayer.—Turner Falls P. & E. Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 215, 
Col. 2 (Volume IV). March 28, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 





| the same transaction, and which is to be 


count during the year. 


ductions, smaller orchestras, and pro- 


RADIOGRAMS 


The modern weapon 
of Big Business 


McClure, at that time in Grade P. & S. 5,| operation of hydroelectric plants at Tur- 
with a salary of $5,200. Dr. cCiees nore Falls, and will be hereinafter re- 


grams of less interest. Consequently, 
was ranking member of the office of the|ferred to as the power company. 


j; recorded herewith, and also the right to} Frances Brawner, Executrix of the Es- 


economic adviser, and acted as chief in 
the absence of the chief. He was, to all 
intents and purposes, assistant economic 
adviser, and then was given the precisely 
corresponding position in the treaty 
group, namely, assistant chief, treaty 
division. 

“In accordance with the act of May 28, 
1928 (The Welch Bill), and the decision 
of the Comptroller General of June 2, 
1928, the Secretary of State, after due 
consideration, allocated Dr.-McClure to 
Grade 7 of the P. & S. Service, the grade 
to which assistant chiefs of the division 
of Western European Affairs and the 
Solicitor’s Office, the work of which is 
of equal importance to that performed 


by Dr. McClure of the Treaty Division, | 


were being allocated. 
“Beginning July 1, 1928, these assist- 


ant chiefs of division, including Dr. Mc- | 
Clure, were paid salaries at the rate of | 


$6,500. They continue to be paid sal- 
aries at this rate. 

“A classification sheet setting forth 
the allocation of Dr. McClure to Grade 


7 of the P. & S. Service was, on June} 
28, 1928, filed with the Personnel Classi- | 


fication Board. 

“On October 31, 1928, the Personnel 
Classification Board rendered an opinion 
allocating Dr. McClure to Grade P. & 


5.-6, with a salary of $5,600 per annum. | 


“This department is, accordingly, un- 
certain whether it can continue to pay 
Dr. McClure in Grade 7 of the P. & S. 
Service, the grade to which allocated 
under the Welch Bill, or in Grade 6 of 
the P. & S. Service, the grade approved 
by the Personnel Classification Board. It 
is of the opinion that with other assist- 
ant division chiefs receiving the salary 


of $6,500, there would result a definite | 


injustice were an exception made in this 
case.” 

The question is involved whether the 
position, a job classification 
which was forwarded by the administra- 


tive office to the Personnel Classification | 


Board on June 28, 1928, was a new posi- 
tion requiring the action of the Board, 
or simply notice of the administrative 
action under the Welch Act, effective 
July 1, 1928, 
position occupied by Dr. 
Grade P-7. 

To create a new position there must 
be a material change, either totally or 
partially, in the duties of the employe. 
4 Comp. Gen. 475. Your letter leaves the 
impression that there was no intent on 
the part of the administrative office 
either to create a new position by ma- 


McClure in 


terially changing the duties of the exist. | 
ing position, or to request action by the | 


Personnel Classification Board on the 
existing allocation of the position. 

The centralization of work of the same 
or similar kind performed in a depart- 


ment into one unit for the purpose oi | 


better administrative control does not 
ipso facto create all new positions for 
the employes who may be performing 
such work and are assigned to the new 
administrative unit. The transfer of an 
The transfer of an employe from 
an existing administrative unit to an- 


other administrative unit, whether newly | 


created or then existing, does not nec- 
essarily create a new position for the 
employe transferred, unless there is a 
material change in the duties of the po- 
sition. 4 Comp. Gen, 703; id. 471. 

If, as indicated in your letter, the a- 
ministrative office did not create a new 
position with materially changed duties, 
and the action in forwarding a classifica- 
tion sheet to the Personnel Classification 
Board on June 28, 1928, was nothing 
more than a notice to the Board of the 
administrative action taken under the 
Welch Act, the action of the Board in 
reallocating the existing position on the 
basis of such notice does not require a 
change in the salary rate of the em- 
ploye, and it may continue to be paid in 
Grade P-7. 


License Fee Is Opposed 
By Radio Commissioner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

sell it to advertisers in order to make up 
the money paid in license fees. ' 

Commissioner Lafount’s statement was 
made in connection with the Senate reso- 
lution (S. Res, 351) adopted March 2, 
requesting that the Commission formu- 
late a schedule of fees to be charged 


for the different kinds of ‘radio licenses | 


issued by it. The Government, said the 
statement, appropriates 
$800,000 annually for the maintenance 
of the Commission and the Radio Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
“It is estimated there are 40,000,000 
radio listeners daily, so that the cost of 
Federal radio supervision is only 2 cents 
per annum per listener,” he declared. 


sheet for} 


in placing the existing | 


approximately | 


purchase the property within the time and 


|Power Company Advanced 


|Funds to Cutlery Concern. 
Some years prior to 1923 the John 
| Russell Cutlery Company, which will be 
|hereinafter referred to as the cutlery | 
|company, had been and then was a cor-| 
|poration carrying on a manufacturing | 
jbusiness at Turners Falls. 

| During the years 1918 to 1923, inelu- 
sive, the power company had at various 
dates advanced sums of money to the 
cutlery company. On December 15, 1923, | 
these advances were represented by eight 
promissory notes, aggregating $180,000, | 
jall bearing interest and all payable on| 
demand. Seven of these notes had been | 
made prior to June 30, 1921, and upon all’ 
of said seven notes accruable interest 
from and after June 30, 1921, had re- 
mained unpaid. 

On February 3, 1920, the then out- 
standing stock of the cutlery company 
consisted of 2,000 shares of the par value 
of $100, and of these shares the power 
company was the owner of record ‘of 
1,985 shares and was the beneficial owner 
of the remaining 15 shares, which then; 
stood of record in the name of Charles 
E. Hazelton. These 2,000 shares of cut- 
lery company stock had cost the power 
company $200,000. 

On February 3, 1920, the cutlery com- 
pany had invested $120,000 or more of! 
earnings in plant equipment, material, 
etc., but was without cash with which 
dividends might have been paid, and on 
|that date the board of directors of the 
cutlery company held a formal meeting’ 
and adopted a resolution, in pursuance 
of which the directors on the same day 
caused to be issued two scrip dividend | 
certificates. One of such certificates, is-! 
sued and delivered to the power company, | 
was in words and figures as follows: 

Interest certificate, constituting serip | 
dividend No. 1, under a resolution of the | 
board of directors of this company passed ! 
February 3, 1920, a copy whereof is hereto | 
annexed. | 

The John Russell Cutlery Company 
hereby certifies that Turners Falls Power! 
|}& Electric Company being the holder of | 
1,985 shares of the capital stock of said 
company is entitled to $119,100, payable 
jratably with the other certificates issued 
under said resolution on the 30th day of! 
December, 1920, with interest thereon 
from February 3, 1920, at the rate of six | 
per centum per annum. 





This certificate may be transferred on | 
the books of the company on the sur- 
render of this certificate. 

In witness whereof, the said company 
has caused this certificate to be signed by 
its treasurer this 17th day of February, | 
1920. C. EK. Hazelton, Treasurer. i 

The other of such certificates, in like 
language but in the amount of $900 
allocable to 15 shares of stock, was at | 
|the same time issued to Charles E, | 
Hazelton, and immediately transferred i 
| and reissued to the power company. | 


| 
| 
| 


Promissory Note 
Given for Certificates 


According to their terms these scrip | 
dividend certificates were payable on 
December 30, 1920, with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum. On De-| 
|cember 30, 1920, the cutlery company 
was unable to redeem these certificates 
in cash, and, in lieu thereof, the power | 
company turned in said certificates and 
received in exchange therefor the cutlery | 
company’s promissory note in the 
amount of $120,000. 

This note was still held by the power | 
company on December 15, 1923, and no | 
interest had been paid thereon subse- 
quent to June 30, 1921, | 

On or about October 26, 1921, the‘ 
power company, being then the owner 
of the 2,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing stock of the cutlery company, | 
by virtue of certain understandings and | 
trust agreements, sold the said 2,000) 
shares of cutlery company stock to| 
Lewis D, Bement, Charles E. Hazelton, | 
and Lawrence Ewing, and then received | 
from the said purchasers $100,000 in! 
cash, together with a contract note for 
$100,000, 

This contract note, together with 
1,945 shares of cutlery company stock 
as collateral, was still held by the power | 
company on December 15, 1923, and no| 
interest had been paid upon the note up 
to that date. 

Shortly before December 15, 1923, the’! 
power company was still holding cutlery 
company obligations represented by the | 
scrip dividend note of $120,000, loan} 
notes aggregating $180,000, and the} 
$100,000 note last above described se-} 
cured by 1,945 shares of cutlery com-| 
pany stock deposited as collateral. The 
cutlery company was also indebted to 
banks for moneys _ borrowed 





‘ 


> 


jthe elimination of the interest 


| Profit or Loss Based 


| have given opinion testimony as to the 
|ecompany stock and of the plant and 


| competency of these witnesses to testify 
!as to the values of these properties, and 


jinterest have agreed that for the pur- 


upon the terms set forth in said lease, 
which lease is made part hereof. 

At the same time by an instrument of | 
lease dated December 15, 1923, the Turn- | 
ers Falls Power Company did lease back 
to the John Russell Cutlery Company the 
property which had been conveyed by ‘the 
latter to the former, for the term begin- | 
ning December 15, 1923, and ending De-| 


|cember 31, 1943, and this lease contains | 


2 provision under which the lessee, the | 
John Russell Cutlery Company, had the | 
right to repurchase the property for the | 
sum of $300,000 at any time on or before | 
December 31, 1931, in accordance with} 
the reorganization agreement herein- | 
above set forth. 

There was also then issued and deliv- 
ered to the petitioner 1,200 shares of the 
new Class B stocki of the cutlery com- | 
pany, in accordance with and subject to} 
the terms of a written instrument nd 


/on that date. 


In its income-tax return for the calen- | 
dar year 1923, the petitioner claimed a 
deduction from gross income as “‘note of 
John Russell Cutlery charged off, $120,- 
000.” This claimed deduction, together 
with others not here in controversy, was 
disallowed by the respondent. The peti- 
tioner now reasserts its claim to a loss 
growing out of the transactions herein 
detailed in the amount of $115,500, and 
further claims at this time that its net 
taxable income as adjusted by the re- 
spondent should be further reduced by 
item of 
$42,016.67. 


On Exchange of Property 


Opinion by Smith. 

This case has been tried and argued | 
upon the theory that its decision would 
turn upon the question of an exchange 
of property for other property, and that 
the loss or gain would be the difference 
between the cost of the notes held by 
the petitioner, and which represented | 
cost plus the value of the scrip dividend 
note, and the market value of the stock | 
and property received in exchange. 

In support of this theory two witnesses, 
one of them representing the petitioner, | 
and the other representing the stock- | 
holding interests of the cutlery company, | 


fair market value of. the new cutlery 


equipment. We have no doubt of the 


in view of the fact that all parties in 


poses of the transactions then taking | 
place the value of the real estate and | 
factory equipment was $300,000 and the | 
value of the 1,200 shares of stock re- 
ceived by the petitioner was $102,000, we | 
accept these figures as representing a/ 
true value of the properties received by | 





| the petitioner in exchange for the notes 


surrendered. 
The statutory provisions of the Reve- 


;nue Act of 1921 which require special 


consideration are the following: 


Sec. 202(a). That the basis for ascer- 
taining the gain derived or loss sustained 
from a sale or other disposition of prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, acquired | 
after February 28, 1913, shall be the cost 
of such property; *»* * 

(c) For the purposes of this title, on an 
exchange of property, real, personal or 
mixed, for any other such property, no 
gain or loss shall be recognized unless the | 


| property received in exchange has a readily 


realizable market value; but even if the 
property received in exchange has a readily 
realizable market value, no gain or loss 
shall be recognized— 

(2) When in the reorganization of one 
or more corporations a person receives in 
place of any stock or securities owned by 


| him, stock or securities in a corporation a 


party to or resulting from such reorganiza- 
tion. The word “reorganization,” as used | 
in this paragraph, includes a merger or! 
consolidation (including the acquisition by 
one corporation of at least a majority of 
the voting stock and at least a majority of | 
the total number of shares of all other 
classes of stock of another corporation, or 
of substantially all the properties of an- 
other corporation), recapitalization, or 
mere change in identity, form, or place of 
organization of a corporation (however ef-| 
fected); * * * | 

Even though it be granted that there | 
was a reorganization of the John Rus- | 
sell Cutlery Co., the petitioner did not | 
in place of stock or securities of the old 
company, receive stock or securities in | 
the new corporation therefor. In ex-| 
change for the notes of the old company | 
it received a certain number of shares 
of stock of the new corporation and real 
estate and factory equipment of a de-| 
termined value of $300,000. 

If the property received in exchange 


| 


|tion of the cutlery company. 


|lery company were outside the realm of 


| value of such loans; and 


| lection of interest upon the notes rep- | 


|of such a character as is contemplated 


by section 202(c)(2) of the Revenue Act 
in the| had a fair market value in excess of the| of 1921, and that no gain or loss should 
amount of $117,500, It was without} cost to the petitioner of the notes sold | 
funds to meet its current obligations| by the petitioner, such excess value is | March 20, 1929. j ; 
4 4 Soe 


great care must be used in the estab-| 
lishing of any license fee or tax so as} 
not to impose too much financial re- 
sponsibility upon the broadcaster, for 
certainly the real value of a radio broad- 
casting station is in the service and pro- 
grams that it renders. 

The public demand for better pro- 
grams is very evident; consequently I 
believe in the future the Commission will 
require a strict account of the steward- | 
ship of each broadcasting station to en- 
able them to determine the extent of the | 
|public service rendered. I believe sta- 
| tions will also be required to modernize, 
and to continue improving their equip- 
;ment in order that the listener may re- 
ceive a clear, sharp, true reproduction, 

\transmitting exactly upon the assigned 

- SS frequency. This will not be accomplished 

taxable income within the meaning of | Without the expenditure of considerable 
ie: oie jsums of money. 

. ; 5 These, with many other facts must be 

The record establishes that all of the | considered when we talk of a license fee 
notes surrendered by the petitioner, ex-|for broadcasting stations. Certainly it | 
cept the scrip dividend note, represented | is the desire of Congress to make such | 
cost in the total amount of $397,500. The radio laws aS shall enable the public to | 

; Paadit-2 receive the greatest possible benefits | 
note representing the scrip dividend was | 


, per ;from the use of the air. 
still held by the original payee and rep- | 


resented no element of cost to it. | 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that | 
this note cannot be used as a basis of 
any value in connection with the ex- 
change of notes for properties which | 
took place as a result of the reorganiza- 
We are 
thus brought to the conclusion that the | 
petitioner surrendered notes represent- | 
ing a cost to it of $397,500 and received | 
in exchange stock and property of a then 
agreed value of $402,000, and that the} 
transaction thus resulted in the peti- | 
tioner then realizing a gain in the} 
amount of $4,500. { 


tate of Alexander Harrison Brawner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | 
Docket No. 16092. 


The unexpended balance of a be- 
quest received by a decedent from 
a preceding estate, within five years 
prior to his death, remaining to his 
account in a bank at the time of his 
death, held deductible under section 
303(a)(2), Revenue Act of 1924. 

The value of corporation securi- 
ties acquired in exchange for prop- 
erty received by decedent within five 
years prior to his death from a prior 
taxed estate allowed as a deduction 
from the gross estate in full, or to 
the extent they were included in such 
estate and not otherwise deducted. 








| Profit on Exchange 


Determined at $4,500 


As to the matter of the interest item | 
of $42,016.67, the record establishes the 
fact that all of petitioner’s business | 
transactions and relations with the cut- 


its regular business; that they repre- | 
sented investments in stock and loans 
to a separate business organization; that 
the loans were made largely to protect | 
stock investments; that the cutlery com- | 
pany, at least from 1918 to 1923, was 
chronically suffering from financial | 
embarrassment; that during these years | 
petitioner was in imminent danger not 
only of not collecting interest upon its | 
loans but of actually losing much of the | 
that at no! 
time, at least between the first of Jan- 
uary, 1921, and December 15, 1923, could 
the petitioner have anticipated the col- 
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senting its advances. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that | 
in spite of the fact that petitioner’s | 
business accounts were kept on the ac- | 
crual basis, interest upon these notes | 


|} was not a properly accruable item, and | 


that when such interest was computed 
as a part of the transactions involved 
in the refinancing of the cutlery com- 
pany it should not have been reflected as 


| accrued interest in the income accounts 


of the petitioner. 

Cf. Gerat Northern Railway Co., 8 B.' 
T. A. 225, where we said: 

“The company [the debtor] was not! 
earning any interest on its obligations 
and had not been for many years. The 
petitioner derived no income from the 
interest accruable upon bonds of this 
[debtor] company during the taxable | 
years and the addition to the reported 
income of the petitioner of any amount 
for interest upon these obligations was 
in error.” 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
this item of $42,016.67 should not be in- 
cluded or reflected in the taxable income 
of the petitioner for the year 1923. Judg- | 
ment will be entered under Rule 50, 

Reviewed by the Board. 


The cathode-ray oscil- 
logram of the induced 
lightning surge. 


Capital Reorganization 
Without Loss or Gain 


Trussell, dissenting in part: 

I am not in accord with that part of 
the views of the majority of the Board | 
respecting the matter of loss or gain 
resulting from the exchanges made ac- 
cording to the facts in this case. 

The most conspicuous fact disclosed 
by this record is that a reorganization 
of the cutlery company was _ brought 
about on December 15, 1923, and a com- 
plete recapitalization of the company 
resulted. I am of the opinion that this 
reorganization and recapitalization was 


be predicated upon these transactions. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR IS BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 9 TO ¥Oo E. 8. Te 


Fite Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph 
office: to Japan and the Far East at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Nor yet is the lightning tamed. 
But the hand of science reaches forth. 
Already a way has been found to make 
the lightning write its own record of 
this destructive force measured in mil- 
lions of horsepower, which is still the 
greatest enemy of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines. 


One such record is reproduced on this 
page. It was taken on the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light System by 
a cathode-ray oscillograph —a_high- 
speed camera developed in the General 
Electric laboratories. The surge that was 
recorded measured 2,500,000 volts; the 
record showed that the lightning lasted 
40 millionths of a second. 


Before science can control natural 
forces it must first develop data and 
measurements. Ultimately out of this 
comes control. Fundamental research of 
this kind seldom brings immediate finan- 
cial return. Its ultimate value, both to 
the electrical industry and to the public, 
is beyond price. 


Back of every product bearing the G-E monogram, from 
an electric locomotive to the tiny motor that runs a sewing 
machine, is the basic scientific research for which the 
General Electric laboratories are famous. Both in the 
home and in industry this monogram carries the same 
assurance of electrical correctness and dependability. 


The ial field laboratory which was 
use } fae a epoch-making experiment. 


OVER A NATION-WIDE NETWORK 


RIC 
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Ruling to Determine 


Jurisdiction Is Asked 
By Electric Railroad 


216) 


Electric Lines 


| Right to Extend Railroad to Ohio River 


From Youngstown District Is Denied 


| Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Road Is Refused Permis- 
| sion According to Announcement by the I. C. C. 


Genesee & Wyoming Ry. 
To Finance Bond Payment 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission approved March 27 a sup- 
plemental report and order in F. D. No. 
7349, authorizing the Genesee & Wyo- 
ming Railroad Company to issue a 


Stockholders of C., N. S. & | Denial of the application of the 


modities in like manner, The Pennsyl-! promissory note for $400,000 and to 
vania would also cooperate with the! pledge as collateral security therefor 
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Shipping 


| Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
March 27 by the Interstate Commerce 


_ Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad 
M. Request I. C. C. to Re for authority to extend its line to af- 


consider Refusal to 
Decide Authority. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the Interstate Commerce Act by Section 
20-a, giving exclusive and plenary juris- 
diction to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the issue of securities, and 
making it the duty of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission to act in sub- 
stance as a “Blue Sky Commission” to} 
make sure that all stock or other se- 
curities which had been issued since | 
Section 20-a took effect, and all securities | 
which might thereafter be isued by de- 
fendant, would have stood the test of the 
law, that, in the judgment of the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission, they would 
be for some lawful object within the cor- | 
porate purpose and compatible with the | 
public interest, and necessary or appro- | 
priate for or consistent with the proper | 
performance by the carrier of service to | 
the public as a common carrier, and 
would not impair its ability to perfor 
that service and would be reasonably | 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 

ose, | 

“At the time complainants invested in 
the certificates of common stock, 
defendant in its Annual Report to Stock- | 
holders for 1925 had said: 


Operation Regulated. 


for authority to extend its line to af| Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Balti-| 


River and the Youngstown (Ohio) dis-| more & Ohio by offering those carriers 
trict was announced by the Interstate trackage rights over its line between! 
Commerce Commission on March 26 in| Conway and points of. interchange with 
Finance Docket No, 6754. The Commis-/ their lines, provided ample facilities 
sion also denied the application for au- h E : 
thority for the acquisition of control |§ ould exist or could be provided at such} 
of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western by | points for handling the traffic. The Pitts- 
the Montour Railroad. Both companies | burgh & Lake Erie also proposed to grant 
are controlled by the Pittsburgh Coal! trackage rights to the Pennsylvania and 
Company. 'the Baltimore & Ohio to enable them to 
In the original report in this case the | reach the transfer at Colona, or to coop- 
Commission found that public conven- erate with the Pennsylvania, if found ad- 
ience and necessity require the provision ; Vantageous, in providing joint transfer 
of rail transportation between the Ohio | arrangements at Conway or at Colona to! 
River and the Youngstown district, but|be used in connection with trackage 
that the record did not afford a basis | Trights, thus avoiding construction of du- 
for a conclusion that the service could) plicate transfer facilities, but stated that ! 
not be satisfactorily furnished by ex-,| the question as to whether separate con- | 
isting lines. A further hearing was/| struction or the use of trackage rights! 
held at which the trunk lines made pro-, would be the more advantageous re- 


$400,000 of 5 per cent first ‘mortgage 
gold bonds; the proceeds of said note 
to be used to pay maturing bonds. 


mum prescribed by us for distances from 
40 to 50 miles in Holmes & Hallowell 
Co. v. Great Northern Ry. Co., 69 I. C. 
C. 11, dealing with rates on coal from 
Duluth, Superior, and other points at 
the head of the Lakes, to points in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Dakota 
east of the Missouri River. The Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie also proposed the 
rate of $1.02 per ton to apply on coal 
from Colona to Youngstown, and placed 


|}in evidence additional comparisons based | 


upon distance. 


Lower Rates Possible 
On River-and-Rail Route 


posals for furnishing such service. 


The full text of the report by Divi-| 


sion 4 follows: 
In our original report in these pro- 


public convenience and necessity require 
the provision of rail transportation be- 
tween the Ohio River and the Youngs- 
town District, in connection with trans-| 


the rail service could not be satisfactorily 
furnished by existing lines. Further! 


quired further investigation. 
The facilities proposed to be installed 


| by the Pennsylvania on its own line at} 


; Conway would include units for the haad- 


m | ceedings, 150 I. C. C. 43, we found that! ling of coal and of steel, together with 


| connecting tracks, the whole estimated 
to cost $707,000. The coal-handling unit 
would cost $377,000 and would have a 


capacity of 1,000,000 tons per annum. 


the | portation on the Ohio River and connect-! Additional units could be provided at) 
ing waterways; but that the record did} 
|not afford a basis for a conclusion that|that the Pennsylvania could 


It was testified 
@ Provide 
transfer facilities for handling 5,000,000 
tons of coal annually without difficulty, 


the same cost per unit. 


“The Company is operated under the | hearing was held for the development; and that the capacity could be increased 


regulation of the Wisconsin Railroad | 
Commission in Wisconsin, the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in Illinois, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission oyer 


of additional evidence upon that qyes- 
tion and to enable the Pennsylvania and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie to make 
clear their position in regard to the use 


to 10,000,000 tons by rearrangement of 
facilities. 


As stated in our original report, the 


its entire length. The commissions pass, | of their lines. Such hearing was held on 
not only upon rates of fare and conditions | January 14, 1929, briefs have been filed 
of service, but also upon issuances of | by all parties, and further argument 
stocks or bonds.’ | heard. 


“After having made their investment | 
jn reliance upon the belief that they | 
were safeguarded by the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of | 
the issue of the common stock and other | 
securities then outstanding, and upon | 
the safeguard against unwise later | 
issues, or the subordination of outstand- | 
ing issues to subsequent senior securl- | 
ties, the phenomenon of a rapid and | 
serious shrinkage in the common stock of | 
the Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee on | 
an otherwise rising market brought the 
discovery that the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission had never approved the 
jssue of the common stock or other securi- 
ties of the Chicago North Shore & Mil- 
waukee as contemplated by Section 20-a | 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. | 

“The issue of certificates of common | 
stock by the defendant, without the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, places the holder thereof in | 
the awkward dilemma either (1) of not 
being stockholders at all, or (2) if stock- 
holders, of holding certificates of stock | 
the validity of which is so doubtful that 
the uncertainty must necessarily be in- 
jurious to the credit of the corporation, | 
and consequently injurious to the holders 
of the certificates of its stock. 


Test of Jurisdiction Sought. 

“Complainants conceived that it 
would be least injurious to all concerned 
to have this doubt resolved in a pro- 
ceeding before the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, which would not _ neces-}| 
sarily involve penalties or forfeitures, 
and, accordingly, complaint was filed on| 
January 9, 1928, primarily under Para- 
graph 1 of Section 13 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, requesting the Commis- 
sion to make a formal adjudication of | 
the question whether it has jurisdiction 
over the issue of securities by defend-| 
ant. Defendant by its answer denied 
that it was subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 





j}about 41 miles from Youngstown, 


{ sienna 


Service Offered 
By Two Carriers 


At the further hearing, the Pennsyl- 
vania announced that it would be pre- 
pared to provide facilities for the trans-| 
fer of coal from barge to railroad cars, | 
and finished steel products from cars to; 
barge, at a point known as Conway, Pa.,| 


ruling grade on either the Pennsylvania j 
| Or the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie between | 
| Pittsburgh and Youngstown, including the 
| lines here under consideration, is three- 
| tenths of one per cent. The Pennsylvania | 
| Proposes to haul coal from Conway to 
Youngstown in trains of 80 to 85 loaded 
cars of 50 tons each with a single engine. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at the 


| time of the further hearing had secured 
an option on 77 acres of land on the| 


river bank at Colona. In its brief, filed 
since the hearing, the carrier states that 
the option has been exercised. The cost 
of the land thus secured is $462,000. 





which is near Beaver and is 43.8 miles 
from Youngstown, and would furnish ade- 
quate transportation for these commodi- 
ties on its existing tracks between Con- 
way and Youngstown. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie stated its 
willingness to provide similar transfer. 


| facilities at a point known as Colona, Pa.,| 


and! 
would likewise be prepared to transport 
like traffic on its existing tracks between, 
Colona and Youngstown. 


These carriers further stated that, if 


fendant has developed to a point, where | 
it performs every kind of railroad serv-! 
ice. That such a road should be exempt 


ifrom the regulation of the Interstate} 


Commerce Commission with respect to! 
its securities, merely because of its mo-/| 
tive power, is contrary to any ll 


;able interpretation of the legislative in- |} 
| tent. 


“It is well known that a new type of 
interurban railroad has been steadily de- 


of steam railroads. 


Precedent for Guidance 


Is Urged as Necessity 

ee decision by the Commission set- 
ting up a precedent for guidance is 
urgently needed. Indeed the need is 


|} accentuated by the significance of the! 9, 


very fact that the dismissal of the com- 


under Section 20-a and moved that the 
complaint be dismissed on the groun 
that the complaint contained no prayer} 
for relief and stated no 
which the Commission has 
to grant relief. 


j less could not be put, upon the ground 


issue upon} 
any power 


as is excluded from the Commission’s 
| jurisdiction under Section 20a. 
| “The decision of the Commission, al-| 


| plaint obviously is not put, and dents 


| waukee is such an electric interurban! 


|}An unloading unit for handling coal, 


‘with a capacity of 1,000,000 tons per | 
‘annum, could be constructed there at; 
|; an estimated cost of $250,000. This! 
‘estimate was made by the engineering 
firm that made the estimates for con- 
struction of the facilities at Conway, ; 
but the difference in estimates at the 
two points is not explained. Additional | 
units for the handling of coal and for 
handling steel and other commodities | 
at Colona are estimated to cost the same | 
| amount, $250,000 per unit, and space is| 


| required, they would also be prepared to| said to be available for indefinite expan- | 
|transfer and transpert additional com- | 


sion of the facilities. Some river im- 
provement would be necessary at Con- 
way, but none at Colona, where barges 
are now unloading coal. 


Adequate Facilities 
Can Be Provided 


Without further detailing the eyi- 
dence, it may be said that the record! 
warrants the conclusion that adequate | 


| by either the Pennsylvania or the Pitts- | 


| burgh & Lake Erie for the transporta- | 


| veloping and assuming all the attributes | tion of all the freight that would prob- 


|ably be offered for shipment by rail | 
between the Ohio River and the Youngs- | 
ltown district in connection with river | 
| transportation. The latter company | 
! states that the volume of business that | 
; could be handled would depend entirely | 
| Upon the loading facilities provided. 

The position of the Baltimore & Ohio 
stated at the further hearing and in} 
| final brief, depends largely upon the} 
transportation arrangements effected by 


| teak the Chlente, Maslk Maas = Mil. tne Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & 


Lake Erie. Should it participate in the 
service between the Ohio River and 


Jobo peyton it would necessarily be by 


means of trackage rights between Con- 


| Vania stated that in proposing the rate 


“Defendant’s motion to dismiss was 
renewed at the hearing ‘held April 10, 
11 and 12, 1928. Action was not taken 
upon defendant’s motion at the time and 
evidence was presented upon the issue 
of whether the defendant is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under Section 20-a. 
Oral argument was held on July 17, 
1928. By report and decision, .... In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ...., 
the Commission has held, in substance, | 
that while the matter was one properly 
before it to be heard, it did not neces- 
sarily follow that it called for a deci- 
sion by the Commission, and the com- 
plaint was dismissed. 

Term Requires Clarification. 

“The term ‘interurban electric railway’ 
requires further clarification by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in order 
that the transportation interests of the 
country and the public may, so far as 
possible, be relieved of the existing un- 
certainty as to its meaning, and of its 
application to interstate railroads en- 
gaged in the general interchange of 
freight traffic, but operated by electricity. 
This is particularly true with reference 
to that term as used in Section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the purpose 
of which is to protect the public against 
the unwarranted issuance of railway se- 
curities. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way Company v. Emmerson, 327 Ill, 574, 
581-2, 

“The best interests of like electric rail- 
ways of the United States which engage 
in the general transportation of freight 
require that the Commission make the 
decision herein sought in order that they 
may know whether they are entitled to 


have the benefit of its scrutiny and ap-| 


proval of the securities they may here- 


after issue, and, if not, whether they may | 


issue securities without the apprehension 
that Paragraph 11 of Section 20a will 
apply and render them void in the hands 
of the public. 


“Unless the Commission does enunciate | 


the principles deducible from the full 
record in this case, no such electric rail- 
way in the country, engaged in the gen- 
eral transportation of freight, can be 
certain that it is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission in con- 
nection with the issuance of securities 
except by submitting an application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval of the securities issued and to 
be issued. 

“A decision herein on the merits may 
also be important to steam railways. The 
record in the case discloses that the de- 


though it would give no affirmative relief| with the Pennsylvania amd the Prebook | 
to the complainants by awarding dam-; @ Lake Erie at or ne alee C 7 
ages or enjoining payment of dividends | Junction Interchan ee este moet 
or interest, could clarify the situation! pennsylvania and the Dittene el T ke | 
either by specifically dismissing the) Erie would be effected at saver Falls 
complaint on the ground that it has NO! by use of the Marginal Railroad, a part 


jurisdiction over any electric railroad : 
eee "See ’ : of sylv sys Pr 
under Section 20a of the Act, or it could on ee a luda =| 


at least direct the defendant to file aN | per cent. 


application for approval of the issuance} 5 5 
|of proper securities and advise the par-| Any arrangement for operation under 
ties that the Commission would call | trackage rights by any of these lines 
upon the Department of Justice to in- would require our authorization, but we! 
stitute proceedings if such application: 2t¢ Of the opinion that this would not 
were not filed by a specified date. be required for the construction or op- 
| “The Commission has not set itself up| eration of the transfer facilities and the 
|as a public prosecutor, and the complain- tracks necessary to serve them at Con- | 
ants as holders of certificates of stock| WY ©F Colona, as proposed. 
have specifically requested that the| The trunk lines take the position that 
criminal penalties be not invoked fur-|the determination of proper rates for | 
ther than is necessary to have a definite; the transportation of coal and other} 
determination. Neither has the Commis-| commodities between Conway or Colona, 
sion professed to be a star chamber in! on the one hand, and the Youngstown dis- 
administering the various acts regulat-j| trict, on the other hand, is not properly | 
ing interstate commerce. \in issue in these proceedings and must | 
“Secrecy as to the Commission’s de-| be dealt: with upon a record which will 
| cision construing the language of the|take into consideration not only’ the 
| Act with reference to the question herein} propriety of the rates in themselves but 
presented is contrary to the spirit of|their relationship to the rate structure 
the Act and not in accord with the Com-| of the territory. Nevertheless, the Penn- 
mission’s place in fostering the best re-| sylvania tentatively proposed a rate of 
| lations between carriers, shippers, and| $1.02 per ton on coal from Conway to 
public, and is needless. | Youngstown, rates to other points in- 
“A decision as herein suggested is! volving the same haul, in whole or in| 
capable of practical appiication and| part, to be established in relation to the 
might obviate any negd of instituting! rate named. 
action under the penal clauses of the| The carrier placed in evidence existing 
| Act. The Act should be given a prac-|rates on coal for similar distances, as 
tical construction which will enable the| carried in various tariffs, but offered no 
Commission to perform its duties. In-}| evidence to justify any conclusion as to 
terstate Commerce Commission Vv. Good- similarity of circumstances other than | 
rich Transit Co., 224 U. S, 194, 213. distance. The rate of $1.0 





Monthly Statements 


of Railr 


It is no doubt true that the nature of| 
| these proceedings does not admit such 
| consideration of rates as would justify a! 
| finding as to the reasonableness of any 
rate proposed. Nevertheless, the amount 
{of the rate for the rail transportation 
;may well be the controlling factor in} 
| determining whether facilities and serv- 
ice should be provided by the river-and- 
rail route between the coal districts of 
| Pennsylvania and the Youngstown dis-| 
trict. The uncontroverted evidence of- 
fered by the applicant at the original} 
| hearing supported the conclusion that 
| transportation by the river-and-rail route! 
could be furnished at a cost and at rates! 
substantially below those for transporta- | 
| tion over the all-rail routes, 


: It was estimated by the applicant that! 
its rate for the transportation of coal! 
from Smiths Ferry to the Youngstown} 
industries over its proposed route would 
be within the range from 50 cents to 75! 
{cents per ton, which would cover the 
cost of any deliveries by connecting lines. 
| The assistant president of the Yougstown 
| Sheet and Tube Company testified that 
jhe had been approached by a private | 
coal company which offered to transport} 
; coal from river mines in the Connellsville 
jdistrict in its own barges to Smiths 
; Ferry or East Liverpool and to furnish 
| transfer facilities from barge to rail at 
|a price of 35 cents per ton, which would} 
include a profit. 

From these figures it was deduced that} 
coal could be transported from river 
mines and delivered to Youngstown ia-| 
dustries at a total through rate of ap- 
proximately 90 cents per ton, as against 
the through all-rail rates of $1.42 from! 
the Connellsville district and $1.34 from| 
the Pittsburgh district. 

In final argument counsel for the ap- | 
plicant indicated his view that the rate 
for the rai] haul should be approximately 
75 cents. The witness for the Pennsyl- 


| 








| 


of $1.02 per ton no regard was paid to 
cost of the service. The rate proposed 
covered only the line haul and terminal 
delivery and did not include the service 
of transfer from barge to car. No esti- 


mate of a proper rate for such service | 


was made. It should be noted that 
neither the Pennsylvania nor the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie indicated that the 


‘facilities and service could be provided | rate of $1.02 is regarded as a condition 


of their participation in the traffic. 

_ Whatever rates may be determined to 
be reasonable for the rail hauls, it is! 
necessary to conclude that the service| 
can be performed at less capital and op- 
erating costs by either the Pennsylvania | 
or the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie than by | 
the applicant by way of Smiths Ferry | 
and the proposed new line. It is also 
probable that the service by way of Con-| 





>| way or Colona and the trunk lines could’ ‘ 


be more expeditious than by way of 
Smiths Ferry. Location of the transfer | 
{facilities at Conway or Colona would! 
| reduce the river distance by more than 
15 miles and would avoid the passage of 
| several dams and locks. It was testified 
that a dam just below Conway provides| 
; a pool that would afford excellent condi-| 
tions for the mooring of barges. 


Facilities for Cleaning 
Coal Are Proposed 


Counsel for the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany stated at the further hearing and 
in final brief that his company desired 
not only facilities for storage of coal at 
the transfer point but in addition suffi- 
cient space for screening and cleaning 
coal and to perform any other process 
necessary to adequately prepare it for 
market. Counsel further stated that 
without such privileges any arrangement 
for river and rail service would be prac- 
tically useless to his company. No evi- 
dence was offered at either hearing upon 
this point. The record at the original 
hearing indicated only that coal would 
be transferred directly from barge to 
car. 

That record also showed_that large 
quantities of coal are now being shipped 
by barge from river mines in the Pitts- 
burgh and Connellsville districts for de- 
livery at Pittsburgh and other points on 
the Ohio River. 
extent, if any, that coal is subjected to 


the processes now mentioned by the in- 
, ! 


tervener is not shown of record. Under 


| the circumstances we cannot regard this 


objection as controlling. The Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie in its final brief and 


argument indicated its ability and will-| 


ingness to sell or lease to the Pittsburgh 


'Coal Company sufficient land at Colona | 


to meet its reasonable requirements, with 
our permission, 

The Pennsylvania also announced its 
willingness, with our permission, to 


} in 


-homa, 


Commission are summarized as follows: 


No, 21057—Joseph K. Exall & Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 19, 1929. 
Rate charged on bulk apples, in carloads, 

from Barry, Il., to Paducah, Ky., found ap- 
plicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20776. Hales & Hunter Company v. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company et 
al. Decided March 19, 1929. 


Rate charged on a carload shipment of 
oats from Lenock, N. Dak., to Athens, La., 
| found inapplicable to the extent that the 
factor assessed from East St. Louis, IIL, 
exceeded the rate herein found applicable. 
Refund of overcharge directed. Complaint 
dismissed. 
No. 20457. John E. Booth Lumber Cor- 
poration v. Central Vermont Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 19, 1929. 
Rates on forest products, in carloads, 
|from points in Canada to destinations in 
| Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and New York, found not to have been un- 


| reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 20927. Crenshaw Brothers Produce 
Company, Inc., v. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided March 19, 
1929, 


Rates charged on fruit hampers, nested, 

carloads, from Selma, Ala. to 
Tampa, Fla., found inapplicable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 17138. Virginia Cellulose Company, 
Inc., v. Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided February 28, 1929. 
Upon further consideration: 

1. Findings in former report in No. 17138, 
129 I. C. C, 297, that cotton-linter rates 
charged on various carload shipments de- 
scribed as cottonseed-hull fiber or shav- 
ings, from various points in Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Alabama to Hopewell, Va., were applicable, 
and not unreasonable, reversed. 


2. Findings in former report in No. 17809, 
129 I. C. C. 75, that rates charged, on ship- 
ments of cotton linters, in carloads, billed 


as cottonseed-hull fiber or shavings, not 


| bleached or dyed, from points in Georgia, 


South Carolina and Alabama to destina- 
tions in the District of Columbia, Virginia, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Louisiana were applicable, and 
not unduly prejudicial, reversed. 

3. Cotton-linter rates charged on carload 
shipments described as cottonseed-hull fiber 
or shavings, from points in Texas, Okla- 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee 
to points in New York, Maryland, Hlinois, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia found inapplicable. 

4. Rates on cottonseed-hull fiber or shav- 
ings found applicable and reparation 
awarded. 


No. 20862. E. W. Parker v, Pennsylvania 


| original 


Railroad Company et al. 


19, 1929. 
Rates charged 


on ‘one traction 


Decided March | 


crane 


from Ravenna, Ohio, to Tampa, Fla., and 


on 
from Galion, Ohio, 
found inapplicable. 
No. 18884. 
Louisville 
pany et al. 


Nashville 


road-making machinery, 
to Fort Myers, 


carloads, 
Fla., 


Reparation awarded. 


Grain Exchange v. |. 
& Nashville Railroad Com- 
Decided March 19, 1929. 


Upon further consideration, finding in 


report, 144 


I. C, 


C. 677, 


that 


Whether and to what! 


through charges on baled hay, in carloads, 
from central territory and Kansas City, 
Mo., stopped at Nashville, Tenn., for con- 
centration or storage and reshipped to 
destinations in southeastern territory, were 
unreasonable, modified to reflect present 
rate situation. Supplemental order en- 
tered. 


pany with a view to furnishing it the 
desired facilities, but doubted the legal- 
ity of such an arrangement, in» view of 
the probability that it might not be able 
to afford all shippers similar facilities 
for their private use, citing Southern 
Pacific Co. v. Interstate Commerce Com- 
missicn, 219 U. S. 433. 

In view of the uncertainty regarding 
the necessity for the additional facilities 
lesired by the intervener, it is deemed 
unnecessary to reach a conclusion as to 
the propriety of the proposed action by 
the carriers. 


Building of New Line 
Favored by Interveners 


Neither the applicant nor the Youngs- 
town interveners o:fered any evidence at 
the further hearing, but the latter, in 
| final briefs and argument, reaffirmed 
|their view that their interests would be 
|better served by the construction and 
{operation of the proposed line from 
‘Smiths Ferry. The grounds for this pref- 
erence are set forth at some length in 
our original report, and, briefly stated, 
‘are lack of faith in the cooperation of 
, the trunk lines and the greater probabil- 
ity of securing adequate service and fa- 
|vorable rates from a rail carrier which 
| depends very largely upon the river 
| traffic. 

We must assume, however, that the 
trunk lines will provide adequate service 
and reasonable rates in connection with 
;river transportation. Counsel for both 
‘the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & 
|Lake Erie proposed that those carriers 
| file line-haul rates on coal immediately, 
in order that inveStigation of their pro- 
priety may proceed while the needed fa- 
jcilities are under construction, The pend- 
ing application for authority to construct 
the line from Smiths Ferry will be de- 
nied, with the understanding that rates 
will be filed by the trunk-line interveners 
as proposed. 

Upon the record as now supplemented 
| we find that public convenience and ne- 
cessity do not require the construction 
of branch lines by the applicant, as pro- 
posed in its application in Finance Docket 
No. 6754, and an order will be entered 
denying the application. As there would 
appear to be no substantial remaining 
| public interest to be served by the con- 
trol of the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western 
by the Montour, the application of the 
latter company in Finance Docket No. 





2 is the maxi-| negotiate with the Pittsburgh Coal Com-| 6755 will also be denied. 





oad 


Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
February Two Months 
1929 1928 1929 1928 

Freight revenue .......e+++ 9,570,453 8,694,122 19,328,418 17,634,788 
| Passenger revenue ......... 467,970 518,943 1,000,248 1,135,399! 
Total oper. rev. ..... veeeee 10,381,684 9,571,895 21,020,883 19,493/195 | 
| Maintenance of way .....+- 1,510,750 1,529,826 3,095,849 2,951,417 
| Maintenance of equipment .. 2,193,686 2,424,840 4,658,323 4,849,798 
Transportation expenses ... 2,656,211 2,708,565 5,470,128 5,613,165 | 
Total expenses incl. other .. 6,789,099 7,105,237 14,104,872 14,302,485 | 
Net from railroad 3,592,585 2,466,658 6,916,011 
aaa 694,044 668,850 1,388,088 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 736 836 861 
Net efter taxes, etc. ....... 2,897,805 1,796,972 5,527,062 
| Net after rents....... «+. e++ 3,104,590 1,987,268 5,956,496 

Aver. miles operated ...... 2,730.29 2,716.70 


2,739.29 
| Operating TALIO sssrecceoes 65.4 74.2 67.1 
b., 


1929 


1,337,700 | 
1,485 | 
3,851,525 ! 
4,209,896 | 
2,716.63 | 
13.4 


February 


4,995,704 
743,333 
6,343,840 
592,894 
1,400,927 
2,682,267 
5,226,031 
5,190,710: 1,117,809 
646,713 
1,451 
469,645 
829,669 
6,792.49 
82.4 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
Two Months 
1929 1928 
9,972,966 10,360,568 , 
1,546,131 1,675,437 1 
12,752,968 13,156,114! 
1,244,421 1,402,213 
2'937274  2'904,328 | 
5,397,583 6,225,161} 
10,719,782 10,652,316 | 
2,033,186 2,508,798 | 
1,298,191 1,332,645) 
3,305 4,827 
731,690 1,166,326 | 
1,507,338 1,903,184] 
6,792.49" 6,708.50 
84.1 81.0 


1928 

5,409,863 
754,757 
6,698,492 
698,919 
1,434,361 
2,495,089 
5,169,993 
1,528,409 
660,028 
3,770 
858,706 
1,217,649 
6,708.50 

91.2 


1 


1, 


1 


4,171,342 
118,737 
4,424,585 
430,476 
809,408 
1,575,299 
3,086,460 


242,531 


1,093,900 
884,042 


Expenses 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
February Two Months 
929 1928 1929 1928 
3,976,787 8,229,178 7,995,720 
103,48 247,307 222,965 
4,197,394 8,746,310 8,446,187 
478,611 887,567 922,189 
796,521 1,662,296 1,611,506 
1,542,421 3,220,590 3,127,630 
3,075,461 6,312,813 6,215,802 
1,121,933 2,433,497 2,230,385 
275,570 481,101 551,140 
918 1,812 1,771 
845,445 1,950,584 1,677,474 
552,585 1,540,896 
1,690.54 1,690.54 
13.8 12,2 


338,125 


1,604 


690.54 
69.8 
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Rate Decisions 


Eleven Agreements 
On Rates Approved 
By Shipping Board! 


Freight Arrangements Ef- 
fected by Water Carrier 
Companies Under Amer- 

ican Registry. 


Eleven rate conference agreements for 
the cooperative handling of freight by 
the carriers, has just been approved by 
the carriers involved, has just been ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board. The agree- 
ments, filed in accordance with the terms 
of Section 15 of the Shipping Act, may be- 
come effective immediately upon approval 
of the Board. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


cordance with Section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act were approved by the Shipping 
Board March 26. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Nelson Steam- 
ship Company: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering movement of shipments 
from Gulf ports ‘to Portland, Astoria 
and Puget Sound ports, with transship- 
|ment at San Francisco. 

Agreement on Through Rates. 


Through rates to Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma will be Redwood Line rates to 
terminal ports on the Pacific Coast, while 
rates to Astoria and Puget Sound ports 
| will be Redwood terminal rates plus} 





The following agreements filed in ac- |: 





specified arbitraries. Out of these through 
rates Redwood Line is to absorb local 
rates of Nelson Steamship Company. 
When shipments aggregate less than 
100 tons, pier to pier cost of transfer will | 
be absorbed equally by the participating 
|carriers, while Nelson vessels will call | 
at Redwood Line piers when shipments | 
aggregate 100 tons or more. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
Puget Sound Freight Lines: Arrange- 
ment in respect to through shipments 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia to ports 
of call of the Puget Sound Freight Lines 
upon a combination of local rates of the 
participating carriers. 

Pier. to pier cost of transfer at Seattle 
is to be absorbed in equal proportion by 
the lines when shipments aggregate less 








than 100 tons, while Puget Sound Freight 
Lines vessels are to call direct at Calmar 
pier for lots of 100 tons or more. Inward 
wharfage is to be absorbed by Calmar 
Line and outward wharfage by Puget 
Sound Freight Lines. 

Munson-McCormick Line with mem- 
bers of Far East Conference: Under-s 
taking by the Munson-McCormick Line 
to maintain Far 
East Conference on traffic to Far East 
ports transshipped at Pacific Coast ports. 

In consideration thereof the Far East 
Conference agrees to furnish Munson- 
McCormick Line with copies of all its 
tariffs and su» ‘ements thereto. 


Tariffs to Be Protected. 


Donaldson Brothers, Ltd., Furness, 
Withy Company, Ltd and North Pa- 
cific Coast Line (Joint Service of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
the Holland-America Line) with Munson 
Steamship Line (Agents, Munson Mc- 
Cormick Line): Cooperative working ar- 
rangement whereby in consideration of 
being supplied wit copies of tariffs of 
rates charged by direct lines operating 
from United Kingdom ports to Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States, 
the Munson Steamship Line agrees to 
protect said direct line rates when so- 
liciting through cargo for transportation 
from United Kingdom ports to New 
York and thence by Munson-McCormick 
Line vessels to Pacific Coast ports of 
the United States. 


Redwood Line, Inc., with Matson Navi- 
gation Company: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering movement of canned 
pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports 
to Mobile and New Orleans upon a com- 
bination of local rates of the participat- 
ing carriers, each of which is to absorb 
one-half the cost of transshipments at San 
Francisco. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with 
Hamburg-American Line: Arrangement 
covering movement of shipments on 
through bills of lading from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Harbor to Euro- 
pean port; served by the Hamburg- 
American Line, the through rates to be 
based on direct line rates and apportioned 
three-sevenths to the transatlantic car- 
rier and four-sevenths to the intercoastal 
carrier, the latter to assume the cost of 
transfer at New York. 

Movement of Canned Goods. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with 
United States Lines: Agreement cover- 
ing through movement of shipments of 
canned goods and dried fruit from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles harbor to 
European ports served by the United 
States Lines, with transshipment at New 
York. 

Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned between the 
lines on a basis of 3/7ths to the United 
States Lines and 4/7ths to Panama Mail, 
the latter to assume cost of transferring 
shipments. 

822—Calmar Steamship Corporation 
with Blue Funnel Line. 

824—Calmar Steamship Corporation 
with Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

825 —Calmar Steamship Corporation 
with States Steamshiv Company. 

826 —Calmar Steamship Corporation 
with Java-Pacific Line. 

These memoranda, which are identical 
in terms except as to parties and ports at 
which transshipment is to be effected, 
record in each instance an arrangement 


rates established by 














for movement of shipments on through | 
bills of lading from Atlantic Coast ports 
of call of the Calmar Steamship Cor- 
poration to Far East ports of call of the 
participating trans-Pacific carrier, 
Through rates thereunder are to be no 
lower than the direct line rates of the 
Far East Conference and are to be appor- 
tioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half of the 
cost of pier-to-pier transfer at the Pa- 
cific Coast port ef transshipment. In- 
ward wharfage charges on the Pacific 
Coast are to be absorbed by the inter- 
coastal carrier and outward wharfage 
charges by the trans-Pacific carrier. 


Hearing Date in Cleveland 
Terminal Case Assigned 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for further hearing on 
April 1 the application of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway for authority to 
abandon its passenger station at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and to use the facilities of 
the Cleveland Union Terminals Com- 
pany, 


Four Railroads in Texas 
Seek to Extend Operations 


.In a joint application filed with the 


Interstate Cummerce Commission and 
made public March 27 the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway, the Cane Belt Rail- 
road, the Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road and the Galveston, Harrisonburg & 
San Antonio Raiiway asxs authority for 
an extension of operations over their ex- 
isting lines over short and convenient 
routes for existing and prospective 
mines and other industries in Wharton 
and Fort Bend counties, Tex. 


Missouri Pacific Railway 


Revises Financing Plan 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a supplemental application for au- 
thority for an issue of $8,925,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, instead of 
$7,185,000 as originally asked. 





LASKA —mystic 
land of romance, 
gold rushes and mid- 
night sun — offers the 
modern voyageur a 
travel treasure of 
scenic splendor and 
thrilling summer 
recreation. 


FXPLORE 


this vacationland of your 
dreams. Sail from Seattle— 
easily reached over the in- 
teresting adventure-land 
route of the Great North- 
ern, which James J. Hill 
pushed overland to the 
Pacific a few short years be- 
fore the great trek of pros- 
pectors to the gold fields of 
Alaska began. 


The Great Northern 
traverses the historic river 
highways of the West— 
skirts Glacier National Park 
for sixty miles — takes you 
through the completely elec- 
trified Cascade Tunnel, long- 
est in the Western World. 


STOW OFF AT 
GLACIER 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


Interesting All-Expense 
Escorted Tours to Alaska or 
the Pacific Northwest in- 
clude Glacier National Park. 


For full information write 


A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Great Northern Rallway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets 
St. Paul, Minn. 


tune in 


on the Great Northern Railway 

Empire Builders’ every Monday, 
10:30 P. M., Eastern Time over 
Coast-to-Coast network of N.B.C, 
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Reserve Bank Credit | 
Expands Rapidly in | 


; | 
San Francisco Area 


Seasonal Decline Is Reversed | 
At End of January; Vol- 
ume Is Larger Than 


One Year Ago 


The volume of reserve bank credit 
increased rapidly in February after the 
seasonal decline for the first month of 
the year, according to a discussion of 
the, financial situation in the Twelfth 


Federal Reserve District, contained in| 


the monthly review by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco. 

The full text of the section of 
review dealing with financial conditions 
follows: 

There was a seasonal decline in com- 
mercial demand for credit at member 


banks of the Twelfth Federal Reserve} 


District during January and early Feb- 
ruary. Loans on securities at 
banks increased, principally as a result 


of increased lending by city member | 


banks. The volume of Reserve Bank 
credit outstanding was moderate during 
January as. compared with 
months, but increased rapidly during the 
first week of February, and at all times 
was substantially larger than a year ago. 
Interest rates showed an upward tend- 
ency during this period. 
Loans Are Smaller. 

Total loans and investments of re- 
porting member banks in the district | 
declined during January and the first two | 
weeks of February, as the result almost 
entirely of a seasonal reduction in so- 
called commercial loans. These loans 
were. reduced steadily from $920,000,000 | 
for that year, to $877,000,000 on January | 
30, 1929. On February 20, they! 
amounted to $876,000,000, a total reduc- 
tion for the period of $44,000,000, or | 
five per cent. On the later date, they 
were the same as a year ago. Report- 


ing member bank loans on securities, | who, under the drection of the chief ex- 


increased almost continuously from De- 
cember 26, 1928, to February 13, 1929. | 
During the week ending February 29, | 
they were reduced $11,000,000 but at 
$417,000,000 were still $24,000,000 or six 
per cent, larger than at the close of De- 
cember and $96,000,000, or 29 per cent 
larger than on February 21, 1928. 

At the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, changes in demand for credit | 
during January and February reflected | 
chiefly the movement of funds between 
this district and other districts of the 
United States and the usual seasonal 
changes in demand for currency. With| 
the passing of the December holiday 
season, the district’s need for currency 

- declined and there appears to have been 
a demand of approximately $25,000,000 
in the amount of currency in circulation. | 

Ordinarily, this would have brought | 
about 2 reducticn in borrowing at the Fea- | 
eral Reserve Bank, but its effect this year 
was more than offset by heavy transfers | 


of funds out of the district, and borrow- | 


the | 


these | 


recent | 


| ner, thoroughly trained in the service, 


| structed. 


| garding matters requiring attention and 


Revision Effected in Plan of Examining 
Banks Under Control of Farm Loan Board | 


Ann 


The Federal Farm Loan Board which 
has been engaged in the last year or 
more in a general reorganization pro- 
gram, affecting the whole farm loan 
system, believes that one of its most 
}important steps in this direction has 
; been revision of the system of bank 
| and association examinations. The Board 
said in its annual report which has 
now been made public that revision of 
the examining methods constituted an 
essential element of the reorganization 
program, and the changes effected 
“have placed the Board in closer touch 
| with affairs” of the agencies over which 
| its has supervision. 

There are now two corps of exam-! 
iners, one for the banks and the other 
| for the associations. It was the Board’s 
view that the dual system would work} 
|to keep all officials of the system fully} 
j informed of conditions and, armed with 
such information, any tendencies not of 
a helpful character could be corrected | 
at once. Following is the full text of 
that part of the report dealing with! 
examinations: 

More efficient and thorough examina- 
tions of the banks and national farm 
loan associations have played an im-| 
portant part in the board’s supervision 
|of the system. Since the appointment, 
on July 1, 1927, of a new chief exami- 


the examining organization in Washing-| 
ton and in the field has been recon- 
Increases in the force have 
been made, and vacancies created by 
resignations submitted voluntarily or by 
request have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of men qualified for the work by| 
training and experience, a number of; 
them being certified public accountants. 


Examining Division 
Analyzes Reports 


A staff of competent examiners is lo- 
cated in the division at Washington, | 


aminer, review and analyze the reports, 
of examination, prepare letters of criti-| 
cism to the banks and associations re-j 


follow up these questions until the 
cause for criticism is removed. These 
men are qualified to make examinations 
and may be used to supplement the field 
force whenever necessary. ° | 

The review and follow up work per-! 
formed in the examining division in 
Washington is, of course, vitally im- 
portant. In fact, it is utterly futile and) 
a waste of money to examine banks and 
associations if errors, irregularities or; 
abuses that may be disclosed by the ex-| 
aminations are not adequately pursued 
to the point of correction. 

As a consequence of these steps, there 
have been created two corps of compe- 
tent examiners, one for the banks and 
the other for the national farm loan as-! 
sociations. This reorganization, of} 
course, was the most essential element 
in the program for thorough and com- 








ings at the Reserve Bank increased early 
in February to the highest: levels ‘since 
last September. 

Return of Funds Begins. 

During recent years the flow of funds} 
out of the district, which commences in | 

. January, has continued during February. 
This year the movement ceased, at least 
temporarily, on February 7, and during 
the following two weeks there was a 
slight return flow of funds into the dis- 
trict, accompanied by a moderate reduc- 
tion in borrowings at the Federal Re- 
serve bank. Reserve bank holdings of 
bills purchased and securities were also 
reduced during this period, so that on 
Februarv 20 total bills and _ securties 
were $14,000,000, or 9 per cent smaller 
than on February 6. 

Interest rates in the district continued 
to harden during January and Febrwary, 
and in general averaged higher than at 
any time during the past two years. 


Silver Imports Into India 
Slightly Lower for Week 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending March 16, totaled 368,000 ounces, 
compared with 379,000 ounces the pre- 
ceding week, says a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Bombay 


Office. The Department’s announcement | 


follows in full text: 

The imports originated from the foi- 
lowing points: New York, 316,000 ounces; 
and, Durban, 52,000 ounces. Currency in 
reserve on March 15, totaled 940,200,006 
rupees in silver coins! as compared with 
942,800,000 rupees on March 7. Bullion 
in reserve was 46,800,000 rupees, showing 
a decrease of 600,000 rupees since March 
7. Silver stocks were estimated at 4,500 
bars on March 15, showing a decrease of 
1.000 bars since March 7. The weekly 
offtake was 1,120 bars, an increase of 
70 bars since March 7. The market was 
quiet but steady. 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


March 25 
Made Public March 27, 1929 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts .... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


es  $2,759,246.62 


12,371,753.88 


1,027,743.58 
448,448.17 


16,607,192.20 
415,176,199.65 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


431,783,391.85 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust 


$4,251,365.90 
383,988.85 
3,121,309.10 
151,650.50 


1,191,564,17 


: 109,025.16 
retirement 
19,972.67 


339,907.57 
Total ordinary 
expenditures 


7,185,655.58 
Other public debt ex- 


prehensive examinations. The results 
of the work of the examiners have 
placed the board in closer touch with the 
condition of each institution and at the} 
same time have caused the banks and! 
associations to be better informed as to! 
the state of their affairs. 


Steps Taken to Remove 


Improper Practices 

Bank examinations are being con-| 
| ducted in a thorough and comprehensive | 
;manner. Steps have been taken to elim-| 
inate unsatisfactory and improper prac-| 
tices wherever found and the accounting | 
procedure generally has been much im-| 
proved. In cases where it was felt that 
| previous examinations had not been suf- 
ficiently thorough or where there was | 
doubt as to real conditions, the examina-| 
tions have covered periods prior to the 
last report and past transactions have 
been analyzed fully and carefully. | 

The exact state of affairs has been re- 
|vealed and it will not be necessary to 
repeat this work in connection with the 
banks concerned. In a few instances, 
where developments showed such action} 
;to be necessary or desirable, examina- 
, tions have been in the nature of audits, 
embracing, in addition to the customary 
;examining procedure, a verification of | 
the unpaid balances of mortgage loans 
| by direct correspondence with the bor- 
rowers. 

An important step in the improvement 
of the work of the land bank examiners 
was the issuance during the year of a 
| book of instructions comprehensively out- 
lining the examining procedure. This | 
was the first complete set of rules ever 
| prepared for the examiners and it has 
been of much service in guiding them in 
the uniform and consistent application 
of the law and regulations of the board 
and of sound accounting policy and prac- 
tice in the examinations of the banks 
of the system. Similar instructions to 
the national farm loan association ex- 
aminers are in course of preparation. 

In view of the important position that 
the national farm loan associations oc- | 
cupy in the Federal land bank system, it j 
is necessary that they be maintained in 
a sound condition and that full informa- 
tion be available at all times to the board 
and the banks regarding their condition | 
and operations. The sources of such in- 
formation are the reports of examiners 
and the reports made quarterly and an-| 
nually by the associations. ; 

Examinations have been conducted 
more thoroughly than formerly and the 
progress made in the work may be partly 
indicated by a comparison of its, status! 
}on December 31, 1927, and on December 
| 51, 1928. On the earlier date, 1,608 as- 
sociations had not been examined within | 
the preceding 12 monaths. Of this num- | 
| ber 14 had not been examined since they 
were organized; 3, not since 1921; 33, 
not since 1922; 21, not since 1928; 251, 
not since 1924; 309, not since 1925; 887, 
not since 1926. On December 31, 1928,} 
only 709 had not been examined during 
the 12 months preceding. 

During 1928, 3,961 associations were 
examined once and 151 twice, making a! 
total of 4,112 examinations completed 
during the year. This compares with a! 
total of 3,952 made in 1927. Because of 
superficial and inedequate examinations 
in the past, it was necessary in many 
cases for the examinations during 1928 
to cover long periods of time extending 
back in some instances to the date of or- 
ganization. 

This naturally slowed up the examining 
work to some extent, but once an asso- 
ciation has been thoro.ghly examined 
future effort in this connection is sim- 








penditures 
Balance today 


Total .... 


1,103,857.25 
423,493,879.02 


er eeeeeenne 


plified as it wi'’ not be necessary again 


ual Report Indicates That Unfavorable Tendencies 
Will Be More Easily Discovered and Corrected. 


; creased and continued indefinitely and in- 


} from 


jexamined twice a 





to review 1d analyze the trans ‘ions 
of the past, but only to begin the ex- 


431,783,391,85 | aminations with the date of the last re-| (Rule 13), 
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Credits 


port. In view of the progress that has 
been made in this direction, it is believed 
that it will be possible to examine all 
associations at leas: once during the cur- | 
rent year. 


While most national farm loan associ- | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-| Cook County, Illinois, and a lease of the} 


ations were found to be in good condi- 
tion, irregularities, inefficiency, and even} 
defalcations were discovered in some.! 
Shortages in the accounts of secretary- | 
treasurers were disclosed in the aggre-| 
gate amount of approximately $117,000. | 
Except for improved €xamining methods! 
and personnel, it is reasonable to assume 
that these conditions would have in- 





volved even larger amounts. In each} 
case the amount of the shortage either | 
has been recovered from the secretary- | 
treasurer concerned or a claim has been | 
filed against the surety company. Of- 
fending secretary-treasurers not only 
have been removed by the associations, 
but where the facts justified such action | 
the cases have been reported to the De-| 
partment of Justice for appropriate ac- | 
tion, | 


| 


Scope of Examining | 


z 
W ork Has Grown 


The scope and importance of the asso- | 
ciation examining work have grown to an| 


;extent that it was found necessary, to| Cuba (peso) 
| Bexiee 
| 


establish a separate section in the exam- 
ining division to handle the task. This 
section is in charge of a competent exam- 
iner who has had practical experience in 
the field, and his assistants are men of 
similar experience. 
only analyzed and followed up examina- 


tion reports in connectioin with the 4,112 | 
examinations made during the year, but } 
also received and reviewed the quarterly | 
submitted to the) 
{Board by the associations in accordance | 
|with the provisions of the Farm Loan 


and annual reports 


Act. During the year 18,388 quarterly 
and 4,307 annual reports were received 
the associations, compared with 


; 15,643 and 4,081, respectively, in 1927. 


The consideration of matters relating 


| to the associations has resulted in a large 


volume of correspondence between the 
bureau and the associations that has 
imposed a heavy burden upon the sec- 
tion to keep the work reasonably current. 
At the same time, it has resulted in 
bringing the associations in closer con- 
tact with the board and the banks. 

The affairs of the associations are dis- 
cussed in further detail later in this re- 
port under the heading National Farm 
Loan Associations.” 

The Farm Loan Act provides that Fed- 
eral and joint stock land banks shall be 
year. Intermediate 
credit banks, under the law, must be ex- 
amined and audited at least once a year, 
and in practice they are examined twice 
a year. It is the aim of the board to ex- 
amine national farm loan associations at 
least once a year. In addition, the exam- 
ining division is charged with the respon- 
sibility of examining t 12 registrars’ 
offices, the Spokane Commission, and the 
office of the custodian of securities of the 
bureau. The division also made examina- 
tions of the fiscal agency of the Federal 


jin the New York market at noon today for 


Farm Loans 


: \Chicago & Western Indiana Is Authorized 
| Foreign Exchange | To Acquire Yards and Trackage in Chicago 


| cietives seshicaiatiaetdla 

New York, March 27.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: | 

In pursuance of the provision of section} 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with} 
the conversion of foreign currency for the! 
purpose of the assessment and collection of | 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


‘Properties of Burlington-South Chicago Terminal Rail- 
road to Be Operated by Belt Line. 


A certificate authorizing the Chicago!sion is intersected by 34 trunk-line rail-| 
& Western Indiana Railroad to acquire |roads entering Chicago. 
ithe railroad properties of the Burlington-| _ The Belt transfers loaded and empty 
South Chicago Terminal Railroad, in |freight cars between the various con- 
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Finance 


as the latter was the most available 
agency for economical and expeditious 
handling of traffic in the district. Upon 
the termination of Federal control, the 
Belt continued to handle the bulk of thé 
traffic and it became necessary to ar- 
range for additional yard space for its 
operations. . 


Accordingly, in 1922, the Belt secured 


j, from the Terminal Company joint operat- 


ing rights over the track immediately ad- 


| joining the Belt’s right of way, known 


as the train yard, and over the track» 


| located on dock No. 3, generally referred’ 


to as the corn yard because of extensive 


Austria (schilling) 


| Germany 


| Hungary 


rencies are as shown below: 

14.056: 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
(reichsmark ) 
Greece (drachma) 
(pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 


5.302¢ 
2.5166 


17.4236 
5.2356 


26,663¢ 
11.1966 


5961 


26.713: 


44.975( 


3.9082 j 
3.7183; ber 17, 1928, as amended December 10, | 
.2925:1928, the Chicago & Western Indiana 
5| Railroad Company, hereinafter called the | 


40.0709 


4.4575 
15.1095 


19.2348 
1.7564 
48.9175 
62.2678 I 
)' road Company, hereinafter called the Ter- | 
; minal Company, consisting of 9.28 miles j 


99.9937 


3| properties for operation to the Belt Rail- 


13.8863| way of Chicago, was made public March 
.7227; 27 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


rape sion in Finance Docket No. 7243. 
e oe 


| 


3 


of the Commission, follows: 
By a joint application filed on Novem- 


)' Western Indiana, and the Belt Railway 
i|Company of Chicago, hereinafter called 
‘the Belt, carriers by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, seek (1) a 
)! certificate under Paragraph (18) of Sec- 


5 
) 


3'future public convenience and necessity 
Indiana of the railroad properties of the 
| Burlington-South Chicago Terminal Rail- 


of tracks and appurtenant real estate, all 


51) in Cook County, Illinois; and (2) author- 


ity under Paragraph (2) of Section 5 of 
,the Act for the acquisition by the Belt 


| The text of the report, by Division 4} 


ijtion 1 of the Act that the present and! 


require the acquisition by the Western} 


necting railroads and, in addition, serves 
many industries located on and along 
its lines. The capital stock of the Belt 
is owned, in equal proportions, by 13 
trunk-line carriers, 
cago, Burlington 
Company. 


& Quincy 


equal trackage rights over the line of 
lthe Belt under an operating agreement 
dated November 1, 1912. 


Belt to operate, under trackage rights, 
over a line of the Western Indiana from 





of One Hundred and Twelfth Street and 


of Chicago, 111 I. C. C. 643. 


The properties proposed to be ac- 
to the Belt consist of a railroad yard, 
approximately 160 feet in width and 
3,400 feet long, parallel with and im- 
mediately adjacent to the right of way 
of the Belt between One Hundredth and 
One Hundred and Fifth Streets, and 


including the Chi-| 
Railroad | 


Each of the proprietary companies has | 
On August 9, 1926, we authorized the | 


a connection at or near the intersection | 


Torrence Avenue, Chicago, to the village | 


use of these tracks for the storage and 
handling of grain cars. The rights so 
obtained were to run for five years, sub- 
| ject to concellation by the terminal Com- 
pany upon short notice. 

The train yard and the cory yard each 
| have capacities of about 350 cars, The 
number of cars handled through these 
yards by the Belt from October, 1922, to 
December, 1928, inclusive, was as fol- 
| lows: For industries, A; for railroads, B; 
total, C: 

A 
23,176 
84,526 

115,836 
106,372 


vile 


100,136 


B 
19,406 
69,749 
54,952 
73,969 

113,804 


c 

42,582 
154,275 
170,788 
180,341 
213,940 


*1922 
1923 
1924 
oe 
1926. 





of Burnham, IIl. Operation by Belt Ry. | 


quired by the Western Indiana and leased | 


| Chile (peso) 
| 


These examiners not! Bar 


48.3266 , Of control of such properties, under lease. } 
95.5403; Ae hearing has been had. No repre- 
11.7845} sentations have been made herein by au-j; 
12.0630) thorities of the State of Illinois, and no 
191.0634 | objection to the granting of the appli- 
oO poy , cation has been presented to us. 


| Terminal Facilities 
First Shipment of Gold Provided for Passengers 


Is Made by Quebec Mine 


Muskegon Avenue, in the South Chi-| 
cago-Calumet river dock district; and} 
all of dock No. 2 and the major portion 
of dock No. 3 in the South Chicago Dock | 
:Company’s addition to South Chicago. 1 
The latter item is a parcel of ground | 
approximately 1,900 feet long and 800) 
|feet wide, separated from the above- 
F : . . | mentioned yard by a private railroad 
The Western Indiana provides termi-/ street. It has a frontage of about 1,000 
nal passenger facilities in the city of feet on the west bank of the Calumet | 
i Chicago, IIL, for six trunk-line carriers, | River, is served by two slips tributary | 
The first shipment of bullion from an|and — igs 32 Paper ay witching |* the river, and has yard, lead, and in- 
rae: : - ae ee !and performs freight-terminal switchin ntyisl. ei es tated RAAt: 
exclusively gold - producing mine in the | tor a af tines uae. Si iathet | Te ae oe Bc os a. 
| province of Quebec has been sent to the! control the Western Indiana through: : PUES Carre eee. wee. ee 
: control the Western Indian £1 in length and the total area of the land | 
jroyal mint at Ottawa, Ont., the Depart-| ownership, in equal shares, of its out-| js approximately 50 acres. 
iment of Commerce has been advised by! Standing capital stock. | a 
|the Trade Commissioner at Montreal, ol ae — eee —< ue by Operated Under Lease 
|G. Sabine. The Departments report, is-| she, tueter, dana extends rom Jet). By Belt Railwcay | 
|sued March 27, follows in full text: jeast to a point on the Illimois-Indiana} It appears that these properties! 
| The shipment was made by a mining) State line near Hammond, Ind., with a| formerly were owned by the Elgin, Joliet | 
| company operating 45 miles up the Hur-; branch southward from an intermediate & Eastern Railway Company. In 1896 | 
rieana River from Amos, and was of | Point to the village of Dolton, Ill., aie Belt obtained from that carrier the 
c . : jmiles from Chicago. The Western In-/| right to operate freight trains over one | 
an approximate value of $25,000. {diana also owns certain railroad prop-|of the tracks and appurtenances, known 
| Officials of the company, commenting! erty known as its Belt Division, which is! as the joint lead, at an annual rental of 
| on the first gold shipment from the mine, | operated by the Belt under a lease dated | $1,000, and thereby gained access to in-| 
pointed out that, while the mill was com- November 1, 1912, for a term of 50 years. dustries located along the dock frontage | 
pleted early in January, 1929, during the | The Belt division includes a main line|of the Calumet River between 100th and | 
initial stages it was operated on waste!extending from Cragin, IIl., northwest | 105th Streets. k t 
|and low-grade material and only recently} of Chicago, due south for a distance of : Twenty-one years later the Elgin, Jo- | 
reached a normal production basis. The| about 13 miles and thence eastward for | liet & Eastern sold the properties to the | 
results obtained cannot, therefore, be con-| about 4.5 miles to a connection with the | Terminal Company, a nonoperating sub- ; 
sidered a representative return for the| main line of the Western Indiana at a/sidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
|period in question. It is thought that|point called Belt Junction. From that | Quincy Railroad Company. 
ithis statement will be reflected in the! point to Pullman Junction the Belt divi- During the period of Federal control, 
|bullion recovery for the next period of} sion coincides with the railroad of thejthe U. S. Railroad Administration found | 
the same duration, when returns will be| Western Indiana, and then extends east-| it necessary to use the yard in the op-| 
available from a better grade of ore. ward to South Chicago. The Belt divi-lepration of the properties of the Belt, ! 


(peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
| Brazil (milreis) 


Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
silver 








89,978 
101,178 


125,145 
167,679 


624,704 


215,123 
268,857 


621,202 1,245,906 
*Two months. 

During 1928, 11 industries were di- 
| rectly served from the yards, and in that 
year the Belt handled to and from those 
industries 90,068 loaded and empty cars. 
| It is stated that if the Terminal Com- 
| pany’s properties were not available for 
use by the Belt, handling of the indus- 
trial traffic would be retarded, the cost of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] __ 


“TI would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 


ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Letters 
of Credit may be obtained from 
any of our branch and corre- 
épondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 
Write now for our booklet 
TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
fHHome Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥, 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco . 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


A 





land and intermediate credit banks until | 


Pending Patent Appeals 


| it was discontinued on December 31, 1928. | 


To Be Transferred April 1 | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Appeals for the present,” Mr. Fenning | 


added, “and it will probably be about a 
month before the cases will be assigned 
new docket numbers.” 

“It will be necessary for those attor- 
neys who are not members of the bar 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals to be admitted,” Mr. Fenning 
stated, “and this may be done either on 
motion of a member of that bar or 
upon recommendation of a Federal Judge 
or of a judge of the highest court of any 
State.” 

The full text of the statement of the 


American Patent Law Association fol- 
lows: 


The Act transferring patent jurisdic- | 


tion to the United States Court of Cus- 


toms and Patent Appeals takes effect | 


April 1, 1929. 


In reply to inquiries as to procedure | 


|and practice relating to patent appeals 


in the new court we are advised: 


All patent and trade-mark cases now | 


pending before the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia will be trans- 
ferred bodily to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals on April 1, and will 
there retain the same numbers and be 


treated in all respects just as if they | 
had remained in the Court of Appeals | 


of the District of Columbia. 

No cases will be heard until the Su- 
preme Court hands down its decision in 
the Bakelite case which is considered to 
involve the jurisdiction of the court. 

For the present, the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals will adopt and fol- 
low the rules now prescribed by the 
Rules of Practice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in so 
far as they relate to patent appeals. 

Arrangements can be made for the ad- 
mission of local members of the Bar of 
the Court of Appeals, D. C. to the Bar 
of the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, on motion of a member of the 
Bar of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 

Nonresident members may be admit- 


ted from time to time in the usual way, | 


either on motion by an attorney of the 
court in open court, or by a letter of 
recommendation of a judge, as required 
by Rule 2 of the Court of 
Appeals, viz.: 

Rule 2. Parties shall be 
represented in this court by attorney. Any 
attorney who is entitled to practice in the 
Supteme Court of the United States or in 
the circuit courts of appeals 
courts of the United States or in the court 
of last resort in any State of Territory 
may be admitted to practice in and have 
his name enrolled as an attorney of this 
court by the clerk upon filing a recom- 
mendation of any justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, United States 
circuit or district judge, or a judge of the 
court of last resort of the State or Terri- 
tory in which such attorney may reside at 
the time of his application for admission 
to this court, or upon motion by an attor- 
ney of this court. Prior to the issuance of 
the certificate of admission the attorney 
shall take and subscribe the following oath 
of office, which shall be filed with the 
clerk: 

“I, — —, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will demean myself, as an attorney 
and counselor of this court, uprightly and 
according to law, and that I will support 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

Note: The admission fee is $1.00 


if 


Customs | 


entitled to be , 


or circuit ; 


What is your opinion?” 


ITIES SERVICE securities are recommended 


mends the purchase of Cities Service Common 
hold. 


| and holding it for investment has been amply 





“A friend suggests Cztzes Service Common. 


And the expert recommended its purchase for investment 


daily by 


financial writers, bankers and experienced investors. 
In the clipping reproduced, the financial expert recom- 


stock to 


The advisability of buying Cities Service Common stock 


demon. 


strated by the experience of investors in the past. For 


instance, an investment of $2,000) in this stock at the 


date of its issuance, January 1, 1911, would 


original investment. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Send copy of booklet describing the investment 
possibilities of Cities Service Securities. 


Common stock. 


Noam weeeenecncecnenenrneen terres scent eS 


Fiscal agents for Cities Service Company 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


(1844) 


oo. | a 


LS I 


City 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
e 





{ 


now be 


worth, if all stock dividends had been held, about 
$47,000. These holdings, on the basis of the present yield 
of about 7%, would provide a yearly income of about 
$3,400 in cash and stock—much more than the entire 


When you put your investment dollars to work in Cities 
Service Company, you become a profit-sharing partner in 
an $800,000,000 organization that has paid dividends of 
over $100,000,000 in cash or securities to owners of its 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 









YEARLY 
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‘PAGE INDEX 


218) 


State Laws 


Claim Covering Arrangement of Cases 


In Stores Is Held to Be Patentable 





Various Other Features of Plan Are Rejected by Board of | 


Appeals of the Patent Office. 





EX PARTE CLARENCE SAUNDERS. APPEAL 
No. 13647, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1704061 was issued March 
5, 1929, to Clarence Saunders for a Self- 
Serving Store, on application No. 
512530, filed November 3, 1921. 

The rejection of claims 1 to 8 and 10 
to 15, for a self-serving store, was af- 
firmed on appeal. 

Claim i, based on the feature of hav- 
ing low display devices at the front and 
elevated display devices at the rear, was 
held to be uninventive. 

The use of a double turnstile, as. set 
forth in claim 2, the Board found con- 
stituted nothing more than mere dupli- 
cation. 

Claims 3, 4, 5, 12, 13 and 14 including 
basket racks adjacent each entrance of 
the double gateway, were stated to be 


expedient to place basket racks adjacent 
each entrance if the entrances are dupli- 
cated. 

The Board ruled that since there was 
no necessary or mutual cooperation be- 
tween specific store arrangement and 
specific cabinet structure with an ele- 
vated passage the rejection of claims 6 
to 10, covering this arrangement, had 
been properly rejected as being for ag- 
gregations. Claim 9, however, including 
the walkway between the cases and the 
cases open at the front and rear, was 
found to include sufficient construction 
to define over the art. 

Ernest W. Bradford for applicant. 

Before First Assistant Commissioner 
Kinnan, Examivers-in-Chief Skinner and 
Ide. The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals follows: 


This is an appeal from the final re-; 


jection of claims 1 to 15, inclusive, claims 
1, 2, 3, 6 and 11 being illustrative and 
reading as follows: 

“1, In a self-serving store, a lobby, 
a rear storage section and a main sales 
section, parallel rows of display units 
forming a tortuous pathway in said main 
sales section, personal service sales units 
extending transversely of the store at 
the rear of the sales section, and hav- 
ing low display devices at the front and 
elevated display devices at the rear, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 


Appeals From Final 


Rejection of Claims 


“9 In a self-serving store, a front 
section comprising a lobby, a rear stor- 
age section, and a main sales section 
comprising rows of merchandise con- 
tainers forming a circuituous path for 


basket racks adjacent the single en- 
trances are dupleated, it is obvious that 


the basket racks should also be dupli- | 


cated and there would be no invention 
'in placing another basket rack along 
| the partition 5 in Saunders No, 1242872. 
| Claims 6-10, inclusive, and claim 15 


‘were rejected as aggregations. We agree | 
| with the Examiner that there is no neces- | 
cooperation between | 


sary or mutual 
specific store arrangement and the spe- 


cific cabinet structure with the elevated | 


99 
» 22 


| passage shown in elements 21 and 23, 
‘Fig. 2, except that the arrangement of 


'the walk way between two cases enables | 
|the inspector to see what is going on in| 
So far as this | 
1coaction is concerned, it is old in No. 
| 1242872 which shows a walk way on top 


jeach of the passages. 


| of each of the show cases. Claim 9 in- 


jcludes the walk way between the cases 


| of this claim. 


Claim Found 
To Be Patentable 


| with Davis or Carroll. All these claims 
jinclude the walk ways, some of them 
|stating that the runway is inside the 


| cabinets, as claims 6 and 8, while others, | 


| as claims 7, 10 and 15, are broader. They 
also include entrances to the walk ways 
|and some specify steps leading up to the 
‘walk ways. In Saunders No, 1242872, 
‘there are steps 22 leading to the walk 
| ways on top of the cases and there is 
nothing patentable in using as many 


| such entrances and steps as are desired, | 
nor do we think there is anything inven- 


‘tive broadly in sinking the walk ways 
| below the top of the cases, see space K 
jin Carroll, and page 1, lines 62-68. We 
‘find nothing patentable in these claims 
|except claim 9 which, as before stated, 
| we consider allowable. 

Claim 11 was rejected on the same 


reference as claim 1. This claim is| 


broader than claim 1 in some respects 
j;and involves nothing more over the 
‘Saunders patents than moving the doors 


‘leading to the store room over to the} 


| side walls so that the latter forms one 
{side of the door opening. This is a 
|common arrangement of doors in houses 
|and involves no invention. 


| The decision of the Examiner is re- 


versed as to claim 9 and affirmed as to 
| all the other claims. 

Limit. of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
140 days. Rule 149. 


f . “|and the cases open at front and rear | 
unpatentable, as it would be obviously | Which specific construction is in our) 


opinion sufficient to justify the allowance | 


| Claims 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 15 were also | 
rejected on Saunders, No. 1242872 taken | 
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National Parks 






SYLLABI are printed so that they 





(Volume IV). March 28, 1929. 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 








can be cut out,-pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


(TAXATION: State Taxation: Power of State: Jurisdiction over Territory 
Ceded to the United States: Yellowstone National Park.—Where the State 
of Montana assessed a tax against personal property of a Delaware Corpo- 
ration located in Yellowstone National Park, in territory ceded to the United 
States by the State of Montana, the taxing authorities claiming that Congress 
never accepted the cession of such territory and, further, that the State 
constitution provided that the power to tax corporations or corporate prop- 
erty shall never be relinquished, held: 
portion of the Park in the State of Montana was lawfully ceded to the 
United States, and such cession, though not expressly accepted, was im- 
pliedly aceepted by the passage of Federal legislation wholly inconsistent 
with the existence of concurrent jurisdiction in the States, the cession inured 
to the benefit of both corporations and individuals, and the power to tax 
property in the ceded territory, whether corporate cr individual, was at an 
end.—Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. v. County of Gallatin. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 218, Col, 3 


Since exclusive jurisdiction over that 


(Circuit 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: Self-Serving Stores: 

to 10 covering specific store arrangement and specific cabinet structure 
with an elevated passage, held: Aggregative, there being no necessary or 
mutual cooperation between those elements. 


Aggregations.—Claims 6 


Claim 9, however, including the 


walk way between the cases and the cases open at the front and rear found 


to include sufficient structure to define over the prfor art. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 
March 28, 1929. 


Ex parte Saunders. 
Page 218, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


parte Saunders. (Board of Appeals 


Page 218, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


vated display devices at the rear of 
1704061.—Ex parte Saunders. 


Yearly Index Page 218, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Saunders. 
218, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 28, 


PATENTS: Patentability: Self-Serv 
Devices.—The feature of using low display devices at the front and ele- 


Patent 1704061.— 


PATENTS: Patentability: Self-Serving Store: Duplication of Turnstiles— 

Claim 2 calling for a double turnstile constituting a double unidirectional 
entrance to the sales section of the store, held: Unpatentable, as being for 
mere duplication of parts over the prior art structures. 


Patent 1704061.—Ex 
of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 


March 28, 1929. 


ing Stores: Arrangement of Display 


the store, held: Uninventive. Patent 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 


March 28, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Self-Serving Stores.—The feature of placing 

basket racks adjacent each entrance of a double turnstile gateway, held: 
Unpatentable, as being an obvious expedient. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 


Patent 1704061.—Ex parte 
1929, 


PATENTS: Patentability: Operativeness of Reference Structure.—A ref- 
erence structure readable upon the claim constitutes an anticipation al- 


though it may not ke as effective in 
applicant.. Patent 1704943, claim i. 


of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 218, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


28, 1929. 


PATENTS: Invention: Combination 


trolled Power Actuated Means.—Where claims 





operation as the means disclosed by 
Ex parte Irving. (Board of Appeals 
March 


of References: Thermostatically Con- 
2 to 8 related to tem- 


customers, and a double entrance uni-| 
directional gateway at the inlet to said! 
path comprising oppositely movable} 
turnstiles leading to opposite sides of the 
entrance aisle of the circuitous path, sub- | 
stantially as set forth. 

“@. In a self-serving store, a front} 


Registration Denied 


To Mark ‘Jardin d'Or’ 


section comprising a lobby, a rear stor- | Notation Held to Be Confus 


age section, and a main sales section 
cumprising rows of merchandise con- 


tainers forming a circuitous path for cus- ingly Similar to Desig- 
tomers, a double entrance turnstile struc- | 


; nation “‘Jade ’Or.” 
ture at the inlet to said path leading to| 


opposite sides of the inlet and a basket! Grorcr BorcreLpT & Co. V. 
rack adjacent each entrance of said gate- | 





FREDERICK 
STEARNS & CoMPANY. OPPOSITION No. 


way, one of said basket racks extending; 448 AssisTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
transversely of the store and forming] Parents, 
a part of said pathway, substantially | The applicant was denied registration 


os ot forth. a t |of the mark “Jardin d’Or” for toilet 

6. A store for the vending o: mer-| preparations, over opposer’s mark “Jade 
chandise having a partition dividing the) ’Or,” used on goods of the same de- 
room into an ante-room or lobby and a) scriptive properties, the Assistant Com- 


sales-room, said partition being con-j| missioner applying the familiar wule laid 
structed to provide an entrance and an 7 


; |down by the Court of Appeals of the 
exit, closures for the entrance, closures; District of Columbia to the effect that 
for the exit, series of merchandise dis-| there is neither legal nor moral excuse 
play cabinets or holders arranged in; for even an approximate simulation of 
rows in the sales-room at distances | a well known mark appropriated to 
apart to form aisles and having passage-| goods of the same descriptive properties. 


ways at alternate ends whereby a contin- | Conway F.C . 
uous circuitous path is formed from said for Borsfeldt oe grienen, © Sokvek 
eutrance to said exit, a structure adja-' fo. Stearns & Company Soe 


cent to the terminal path at its exit| 
ae Be _| _ The full text of the decision of As- 
providing a checking and settlement sta sinhath Caamiteslenes Waaie detkawn: 


tion, and walk-ways for employes inside | , , 
said merchandise display cabinets, sub-| _ The applicant, Frederick Stearns & 


stantially as set forth. | Company, appeals from the decision of 
a nthe |the acting examiner of inter 
Rows of Display Units . avers 


perature controlling apparatus for internal combustion engines, and the com- 
bination set forth is not found in the prior art in that no reference shows 
a single motor means controlled by a thermostat for controlling both the 
radiator air shutter and the valve for regulating flow of fluid to the radiator; 
and it would involve invention to add to the basic reference independent 
valve and shutter operators found in other patents, held: Claims allowable. 
| Patent 1704943.—Ex parte Irving. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) 
—yYearly Index Page 218, Col. 5 (Volume IV). March 28, 1929. 
| RADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusing Similarity: “Jade ’Or” and 
“Jardin d’Or.”—Where applicant sought registration of its trade mark 
“Jardin d’Or” for toilet preparations, and opposer owned the mark “Jade 
’Or”, used on goods of the same descriptive properties, held: Registration 
denied, the marks being confusingly similar to each other.—George Borgfeldt 
| & Co. v. Frederick Stearns & Company. (Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 218, Col. 2 (Volume IV). March 28, 1929, 





State Is Termed Without Authority 
To Assess Taxes on Land Ceded to Nation | 


Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Decision Which Based 
Finding on Constitution of Montana. 














| YELLOWSTONE PARK ‘TRANSPORTATION! that State, reserving only the right to 
| Co., APPELLANT, Vv. COUNTY OF GALLA-' execute civil and criminal process and the 


TIN, A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION OF THE] |; : a 
STATE OF MONTANA. No. 5573, Crr.| right to tax, and in Arlington Hotel Co. 


CUIT CourRT OF APPEALS FOR THE v. Fant, 176 Ark. 612, it was held that 
NINTH CIRCUIT. | 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, in the| 
opinion herein, explains that the State of! 
Montana assessed a tax on personal prop- 
erty which was located in Yellowstone 
National Park and was owned by the 


appellant, a Delaware corporation. | Fant, decided February 18, 1929, Inother 

The situs of the property was in that; words, after the date of cession, the 
| portion of the park which was ceded to| ceded territory was as much without the 
| the United States by the State of Man-' jurisdiction of the State making the ces- 
tana, the Circuit Court adds, and the! sion as was any other foreign territory, 
State based its authority for the tax on! except in so far as jurisdiction was ex- 
; the theory that the cession was never|pressly reserved. For this reason, the 


| 


ture after the date of cession, restricting 
the liability of innkeepers, was inopera- 


ment of the Supreme Court of the State 
| was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 


| 


;sustaining the opposition of George 
Form Pathway Borgfeldt & Co. to the registration by 


the applicant of its trade-mark “Jardin 
d’Or.” for perfume, toilet water and face 
| powder. 


The opposition is based upon prior 
| adoption and use by the opposer of its 
| trade-mark “Jade’Or” for toilet prepara- 
tions, registered June 7, 1921, No. 143- 


lec 


“11. In a self-serving store, a lobby, 
a rear storage section and a main sales 
section, a partition between the lobby 
and the main sales section, parallel rows 
of display units forming a tortuous path- 
way in said main sales section includ- 
ing a central row spaced from said par- 
tition, and display devices at the rear 
end of the sales section extending trans- 
versely of the store close to said cen- 
tral row to close the path and to sepa- 
rate the sales section from the storage 
section, said transversely arranged dis- 
play devices being spaced from the side 
walls to provide one or more passages 
leading to the storage section, substan- 
tially as set forth.” 

The references relied upon are: Saun- 
ders, 1242872, October 9, 1917; Saun- 
ders, 1357521, November 2, 1920; Davis, 
1345481, July 6, 1920; Carroll, 1347936, 
July 27, 1920; McCarty, 1348024, July 
27, 1920. 

Claim 1 was rejected on Saunders, No. 
1242872, and reads thereon except that 
it includes a personal service sales sta- 
tion at the rear, between the sales room 
and the store room, consisting of low 
display devices at the front and ele- 
vated display devices at the rear. The 
arrangement of low and elevated display 
devices is only what is usually found in 
any store and we see nothing inventive 
in locating such a personal service sta- 
tion at any point where space can be 
found for it. 

Claims 2 ang 83 were rejected on the 


same Saunders patent in connection with | 


McCarty. This claim calls for a dou- 
ble turnstile constituting a double uni- 
directional entrance to the sales section. 
Saunders shows at 26 two gates swing- 
ing in opposite directions which would 
constitute a double entrance and Mc- 


Carty shows two turnstiles but they move | 


in opposite directions and form a single 
entrance and single exit. We see no in- 
vention, however, in merely duplicating 
a turnstile to allow two lines of custom- 
ers to enter at the same time, espe- 
cially in view of the two gates of the 
Saunders patent, Claims 4, 5 and 14 also 
involve this double entrance and what 
has been said applies to these claims 
also. 

Claims 3, 4, 5, 12, 138 and 14 include 
basket racks adjacent each entrance of 
said gateway. Both the Saunders pat- 
ents, Nos, 1242872 and 1357521, show 


¥ Pi - 


| 


| At the hearing it was agreed between 

the parties that the only question pre- 
|sented for decision is whether the two 
{marks “Jade’Ore” and “Jardin d’Or,” so 
jnearly resemble each other as to be 
|likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
= mind of the public or to deceive 
purchasers. 

In order to determine whether trade 
marks are confusingly similar to each 
other, they are usually compared as to 
appearance, sound and signification. 

In appearance, the two marks are 
quite similar. 
end with an apostrophe and Or. And 
the first word of each mark contains 
the letter “d.” 

In sound, the evidence shows that the 
opposer’s mark is pronounced differently 
by different customers. With those un- 
;familiar with the French language, it 
‘is believed that both marks would be 
| given much the same pronunciation. 

As to signification, with the uneducated 
the two marks would convey no mean- 








; trary and fanciful marks. Few of the 
purchasing public unfamiliar with the 
| French language would stop to analyze 
the two marks to determine their deri- 
vation and meaning. 

The fact stressed by the applicant that 
no actual confusion had been 
carries but little weight, as the appli- 
cant adopted its mark but a few months 


ing. 

I am of the opinion that the two marks, 
}each considered as a whole, are confus- 
ingly similar to each other when appro- 
priated to goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties, and that the familiar rule 
laid down by the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia to the effect 
that there is neither legal nor moral 
excuse for even an approximate simula- 
tion of a well known mark appropriated 
to goods of the same descriptive prop- 
, erties, should be applied in this case. 

The decision of the acting examiner of 
interferences is affirmed. 

March 13, 1929, 





Both begin with Ja, and | 


‘ing. They would be regarded as arbi- | 


shown, | 


prior to the beginning of this proceed- | 


tax corporations or corporate property 
shall be relinquished. 


In vacating its former opinion and 


| reversing the decision of the lower court, | 


| the Court holds, citing the case of Arling- 
| ton Hotel Co. v. Fant, decided by the 


| Supreme Court of the United States on’ 


| February 18, 1919 (III U. S. Daily, 
| 3152), that exclusive jurisdiction over 
that portion of the park in the State 


| United States and such cession was im- 
| pliedly accepted by the passage of Fed- 
| eral Legislation wholly inconsistent with 
the existence of concurrent jurisdiction 
in the States. 


| Power to Tax Property 
Is Held to Be at an End 


The cession inured to the benefit of 
| both corporations and individuals, the 


| Court holds, and the power to tax prop- | 


| erty in the ceded territory, whether cor- 
porate or individual, was at an end. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Rudkin, follows: 
| The principal question for decision 
| on the present appeal is this. May the 
| taxing officers of the County of Galla- 
tin in the State of Montana, impose 
taxes on personal property owned by a 
Delaware corporation and having its 
situs in that portion of the Yellowstone 
National Park within the territorial lim- 
its of that county, in view of the act of 
the Montana legislature, approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1891, which ceded to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over and 
with respect to all 
| State which were or might be embraced 
| within the Yellowstone National Park, 
together with such other lands as were 
then or might thereafter be occupied and 
| held by the United States for military 
purposes, reserving only concurrent juris- 
isdiction for the execution of process, 
civil and criminal, lawfully issued by the 
courts of the State? This question must 
be answered in the negative. Cessions of 
exclusive jurisdiction such as that made 
by the legislature of Mostana have been 
very common in the history of this coun- 
try and their effect is well settled. We 
need only refer to a recent case. In 
| 1903 the legislature of the state of Ar- 
| kansas ceded to the United States ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over certain terri- 
| tory surrounding the Hot Springs in 





-* 


accepted by Congress and that the State! 
constitution provides that the power to/} 


|}of Montana was lawfully ceded to the: 


lands within the! 


taxing laws of the State of Montana are 


territorial limits of the State, 


Appellee Contends 
| Act Is Unlawful 


is unconstitutional because the subject 
of the act is not clearly expressed in the 
‘title, as required by section 23 of article 
5 of the State constitution. 





a statute enacted by the State legisla- 
| tive within the ceded territory. The judg- | 


| United States in Arlington Hotel Co. v. | 


within the | 


a The title | 
!of the act is “An Act ceding to the | 


| Ex PARTE FRANK J. IRVING. 


| mostatically controlled power actuated 
| means, on application No. 432064, filed 


| trol for the cooling system of the en- 


| references cited did not show the com- 


| allowed, the Board stating that the art 
| disclosed no single motor means con- 
| trolled by a thermostat for controlling 
| both the radiator air shutter and the 


| radiator, and that it would involve in- 


| of the primary examiner finally reject- 


| lates section 7 of article 12 of the state 





wholly inoperative in that portion of the ! 
| Yellowstone National Park 


But the appellee contends that the act | 


United States jurisdiction over certain | 


| lands.” 
| tutional requirement. 


| “The title is not required to be an in- | 
i dex to the body of the act, or as com- | 


Such a title satisfies the consti- | 
' 


prehensive in matters of detail, but if | 
it fairly indicates the general subject, | 


j and reasonably covers all the provisions 
of the act, and is not caleulated to mis- 
lead the General Assembly or the people, 
it is a sufficient compliance with the 
constitutional requirement. Unless the 
jact contains matters having no proper 
| connection or relation to the title, or the 
| title itself contains subjects having no 
proper relation to each other, the con- 
| stitutional provision is not violated. An 
{act having a single general subject, 
indicated in the title, may contain any 
{number of provisions, no matter how 
diverse they may be, so long as they 


the general subject, and may be con- 
| by providing for the method and means 


lie Service Co. v. Rechtenwald, 290 IIT. 
314, 125 N. E. 271. 


‘no objection to it, so long as it is not 
made a cover to legislation incongruous 
| in itself, and which by no fair intendment 
, can be considered as having a necessary 
or proper connection,” 
tutional Limitations, 8th Ed., p, 297.” 

We find nothing to the contrary in the 
{Montana decisions, In state y. Burr, 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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are not inconsistent with or foreign to | 


i sidered in furtherance of such subject | 


of carrying out the general object.” Pub- | 


“The generality of a title is therefore | 


Cooley’s Consti- | 


| engine, valve means for controlling the 








AvTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


- Patents 


Old Apparatus Found to Be Anticipation 
Although Not So Effective as New Device 





Rejection of One Claim for Temperature Controlling 


Equipment for Engines Is Sustained. 


, 


APPEAL No. | flow of fluid within said radiator and 
1549, BOARD oF APPEALS OF THE PAatT-; thermal means responsive to engine tem- 
ENT OFFICE. perature for controlling said shutter and 

Patent No. 1704943 was issued March| Valve means. ; 

12, 1929, to Frank J. Irving for ther- 2. Ina temperature controlling ap- 
) paratus for internal combuston engines, 
}a vradiator, shutter means for control- 
jling flow of air about said radiator and 
Fig valve means for controlling the} 
flow of fluid within said radiator, means 
responsive to the — oe of 
gine disclosed in the reference consti-|the engine to actuate sald valve means 
titutes an anticipation, although it may/@Md@_ said shutter means and thermal 
not be as effective in operation as the; Means responsive to engine temperature 
means disclosed by applicant. for controlling said shutter and valve 
. ‘ /means, 

Upon a finding that the plurality of The references relied upon by the ex- 
'aminer are: Thomas, 1241681, Oct. 2, 
1917, Rumens, 1390724, Sept. 13, 1921; 
Rayfield, 1335391, March 30, 1920 (re- 
issued as 16487, Oct. 12, 1926). 

; Applicant’s device comprises a_ ther- 
mostat shown secured to the water tube 
that connects the upper part of the water 
cooling chamber of an outomobile with 
'the upper part of the radiator. The 








December 20, 1920. 


The rejection of claim 1 was affirmed 
on the ground that the thermostat con- 


bination set forth in claims 2 to 8 the 
rejection was reversed and the claims 





valve for regulating flow of fluid to the 





vention to add to the basic reference 


: S |thermostat, when heated’ sufficiently 
ee shutter eer ie the engine, actuates a balanced 
P : \valve in a tube which connects 


Williams, Bradbury, McCaleb &|the jnterior of the exhaust manifold of 
Hinckle for applicant. es ithe engine with one end of a cylinder of 

The full text of the opinion of thei, motor. Within the cylinder is a piston, 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis-|the rod of which projects through the 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Ide | other end of the cylinder and. is con- 
and Landers) follows: ia, [nected with a crank which operates a 

This is an appeal from the decision valve in the water-tube passage. The 
lend of the piston rod is also connected, 
lby means of a wire, with a bell-crank'! 
\lever having connections for opening the 
|shutters in the front part of the radiator. 
The shutters are closed by the tension of 
a spring which tends to yieldingly hold 
the shutters closed. 


Examiner Cites 


238 Pac. 585, cited by the appellees, the Three References 
title of the act was misleading rather| Claim 1 was rejected on the patent to 
than general, and the same is true of the! Thomas. We agree with the examiner 
act under consideration in State v. Nel- in the rejection of this claim. Thomas; 
son, 98 Se. 715, cited in the Burr case. '!shows in a temperature-controlling appa- 
It is also contended that the act vio-;ratus for internal combustion engines aj 
| radiator 8, shutter means 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
constitution, which declares that the|for controlling the flow of air about said 
power to tax corporations or corporate|radiator and engine, valve means for 
property shall never be relinquished or|controlling the flow of fluid within the; 
suspended. The contention is without!radiator attached to the movable end of 
merit. If exclusive jurisdiction over |a thermal means b4, responsive to engine 
that portion of the park in the State of |temperature, for controlling the shutter 

Montana was lawfully ceded to the!and valve means. 

—___—. | The valve closes the passageway in 
[Continued om Page 10, Column 2.] rs pipe to the radiator until the heat 
SS 


ing claims 1 to 8, inclusive, of which 
the following are typical: 

“1, In a temperature controlling ap- 
paratus for internal combuston engines, 
a radiator, shutter means for . control- 
ling flow of air about said radiator andi 
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Trade Marks 


of the engine heats the thermostat suffi- 
ciently to open the valve. When the 
valve is open a bypass pipe conducts 
water to a motor 6 having connections 
with the shutters whereby the pressure 
of the water in the motor opens the shut- 
ters against the tension of a shutter- 
closing spring. ' 
Applicant denies the operativeness of 
the Thomas motor, but we belive the mo- 
tor is operative as described by Thomas, 
although it may not be as effective as 
the motor disclosed by applicant. _ 
Claims 2 to 8, inclusive, were rejected 


‘in view of the combination disclosed by 


Thomas: The examiner holds there would 
be no invention in adding to Rumens such 
a valve, etc., as is disclosed by Rayfield. 


Second Claim Found 


Not to Be Anticipated 

Claim 2 is not met by Thomas because 
Thomas does not disclose “‘means re- 
sponsive to the running condition of the 
engine to actuate the valve means and 
said shutter means.” This “means re- 
sponsive,”’ etc. is the motor 18, 19, 20 
and connections 32 and 35 of applicant’s 
device. The Thomas device has a means 
b4 responsive to the running condition 
of the engine to actuate the valve means 
but the means b4 does not actuate the 
shutter means. If we consider the means 
b4 as the equivalent for the motor 18, 
19, 20 and connections 32 and 35 of ap- 
plicant’s device, then we do not find 
thermal means responsive to engine tem- 
perature for controlling said shutter and 
valve means. 

Rumens shows shutter means for con- 
trolling flow of air about the radiator 
and engine, but no means for controlling. 
the flow of fluid within the radiator. 

Rayfield: shows no shutter means for 
controlling flow of air about the radiator 
and engine but shows means responsive 
to the running condition of the engine to 
actuate the valve means for controlling 
the flow of fluid within the radiator. No 
single motor means, controlled by a 
thermostat, for controlling both the 
shutter and the valve is shown in any 
one patent cited by the examiner and 
we think it would involve invention to 
add to Rumens a valve such as shown by 
Rayfield and actuate the valve by the 
thermostatically controlled shutter actu- 
ating motor of Rumens in the absence of 
any patent showing such combination of 
parts, or the combination of equivalent 
parts, to be old. 

Claims 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ande8 specify the 
patentable combination stated in claim 
2 and are made more specific as to de- 
tails of construction and we think they 
may be allowed along with claim 2. 

The decision of the examiner is affirmed 
as to claim 1 and is reversed as to claims 


| 2 to 8, inclusive. 


Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, 
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ally increased and the quality of all 
greatly improved by its use. 

In addition, dextrose is recognized by 
the medical world as the normal body 
sugar of the human animal and it is 
extensively used in hospitals. 

It crystallizes in two forms, the an- 
hydrous and the hydrate, both of ‘hich 
were produced by the Bureau in its 
studies. The commercial product is the 
hydrate. 

Recently it has been discovered that 
the anhydrous form has important com- 
mercial attributes. Now the industry is 
attempting to carry out its production 
on a commercial scale. ; 3 

While the amount of corn which is 
at present actually going into the hard 
refined dextrose industry is small com- 
pared to our annual production, it should 
be borne in mind that the so-called cash 
corn constitutes but 10 per cent of the 
crop; and the increased consumption due 
to the dextrose industry is therefore al- 
ready affecting the price of cash corn, 
The possibilities of the utilization of 
this sugar in industry seem almost un- 
limited. 


Levulose Extracted 
From Jerusalem Artichoke 


With the idea of aiding in the solution 
of the surplus wheat problem, the Bureau 
has directed its activities to the possi- 
bility of creating another new American 
industry, namely, the commercial produc- 
tion of hard refined levulose. The wheat 


problem seems possible of solution only | ee 


by a reduction in our wheat acreage, and 
this could be accomplished by the intro- 
duction of a new basic agricultural crop. 
Levulose is the last of the three sugars 
(sucrose, dextrose, and levulose) widely 
used by mankind as a food. It has long 
been known to science, but is crystal- 
lizable with difficulty, due to lack of 
knowledge of how to go about it on a 
commercial scale. : 
It is the finest of all the sugars, being 
much the sweetest and _ best-tasting. 
Neither dextrose nor levulose has to. be 
digested. They become immediately 
available when taken into the human 
body. oy 
Beginning in a small way, a prelimi- 
nary experimental plant was erected and 
operated at the Bureau, and considerable 
hard refined levulose successfully pro- 
duced. The raw material comes from a 
practically forgotten native American 
weed known as the Jerusalem artichoke. 
The tuber being used is similar in 
type and character to a small potato. 
The Bureau’s plant was a makeshift 
consisting of mismatched equipment 
which could be either borrowed from 
equipment companies or purchased at a 
low price. : 
Its success surpassed my expectations 
and demonstrated for the first time that 
it was possible to produce this illusive 
and much desired hard refined sugar 
by the aid of the cheapest known com- 
mercial chemicals. During the past year 
the Bureau has made remarkable prog- 
ress in the development of a néw semi- 
commercial-scale plant with a capacity 
of over one-half a ton of hard refined 
levulose per day. ‘ 
This work has been prosecuted during 
the past year with every resource at the 
Bureau’s command. There have been 
two objectives: First, the design and 
development of a levulose-manufactur- 
ing. plant on a semi-factory scale which 
will simulate a continuous-flow commer- 
cial process, and” second, the develop- 
ment of the information necessary to 
give scientific control of such a process. 
All carbohydrate industries must be 
rigidly controlled in their operation by 
accurate scientific methods involving 
physics, chemistry, and crystallography. 
The development of a basic industry 
such as the commercial production of 
hard refined levulose, and which we are 
attempting in a few years instead of the 
customary 50 or more years, is made dif- 
ficult by the fact that the whole thing is 
radically new and that there is prac- 


i 


| 
\ 


| 


| 


where on the utilization through indus- 
trial processes of other agricultural 
wastes and by-products. 

Son# of you may not be aware that 
the Bureau of Standards maintains a 
branch laboratory in Columbus at Ohio 
State University. Here a staff of ten 
are engaged in studying problems which 
are of interest and value to one of Ohio’s 
major industries—the clay or ceramic in- 
dustry, 

The work now under way covers all 
the branches of this industry excepting 


that devoted to the production of glass. | 


Our work relating to this latter com- 
modity is confined to our main labora- 
tories at Washington, where, however, 
as many of you probably know, we have 
recently made the largest astronomical 
reflecting disc ever made in this country. 


This will be used by Ohio Wesleyan | 


University. 


I will very briefly indicate some of | 


the problems we are working on at the 
Columbus laboratory and why we have 
gone into them. It has been felt for 
a long period of years that those groups 
in the clay industries who are engaged 
in producing the so-called heavy clay 
wares—bricks of all types, hollow build- 
ing block, sewer pipe, conduits, certain 
varieties of tile, etc—did not have 
the fundamental information which 
would enable them to evaluate prop- 
erly in the laboratory the working 
qualities of a clay in the plant pro- 


ecdure or predict its quality in the final | 


oduct. 
Therefore, about two years ago a num- 
ber of samples of the several types of 
heavy clays were collected from Ohio 
deposits with the advice of your State 
Geologist. With these our efforts are 
being directed to a study of the funda- 
mental characteristics of these clays, 
which control their formation in the 
auger machine and the press, and their 
characteristics in drying, burning, etc. 
The whiteware industry, to a too great 
degree, still relies upon foreign sources 
for its kaolin or china clay. We are 
studying the properties of the English 
china clays in an effort to learn if these 
cannot be replaced by clays from domes- 
tic sources. 


Know Characteristics 


Of Domestic Clays 


We already know the characteristics 
of our domestic clays of this type. If 
the same characteristics of the foreign 
clays are known it will be possi- 
ble for the domestic user to know 
immediately the quality conferred to 
his ware by the foreign clays, and 
what domestic clays he can choose havy- 
ing the same qualities. 

The glaze on whiteware is a low melt- 
ing glass, but the glazing of a piece of 


whiteware is more than the melting of | 


some glass on it. If it happens that 
on cooling the glaze contracts more 
than the ware the former will crack. 
Sometimes this does not occur until after 
repeated k2ating and cooling, as in wash- 
ing-or in Putting-in and out of-warmin 
ovens. 

The glazing of ware requires a knowl- 
edge of certain fundamentals such as 
coefficient of expansion (or the relative 
amount the glaze and the body con- 
tract on cooling) and the modulus of 
elasticity (or the relative amount the 
glaze and the body can stretch without 
breaking) of both the ware and the 
glaze. These and other properties of 
glazes are now being studied at our Co- 
lumbus branch. 

We also maintain at Columbus three 
research associates working in conjunc- 
tion with the Engineering Experiment 
Station of Ohio State University. In 
these cases the problems are decided 
upon by represenatives of both the Ex- 
periment Station and the Bureau. At 
the present time the work on hand covers 
a study of the possibilities of burned 
clay wares partially hydrating during 
exposure with consequent expansion and 
unsatisfactory service; the possibility of 


tically no existing scientific literature | producing a more vitrified and stronger 


on the subject. 


whiteware at no greater cost than our 


A considerable quantity of equipment| present widely used earthen tableware; 
necessary to complete the plant is still} and a study of the changes during burn- 


unavailable, but the project has been car- 
ried to a point where the plant can be 
operated on this year’s crop of artichoke 
tubers. Hard refined levulose, due to its 
high solubility, has great possibilities 
for economical use in manufactured prod- 
ucts, owing to the fact that it can also 
be marketed in the form of a concen- 
trated syrup, thereby lowering the cost 
of* manufacture. In addition, the arti- 
choke presents no seed problem, such as 
exists in the beet-sugar industry. 

Our American industry is compelled to 
expend annually over $1,500,000 for beet 
seed. Since no additional utiliaztion of 
our surplus wheat seems available, the 
wheat problem must be solved by the 
introduction of a new basic agricultural 
crop, thereby reducing the present acre- 
age of wheat. The Jerusalem artichoke 
holds great promise in that direction. It 
can be grown economically over a wide 
range of latitude and longiture at a cost 
approximately that of American-grown 
corn. The agricultural phases of the 
artichoke problem have been effectively 
handled by cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Investigations Conducted 
In Ceramic Industry 


Much of the industrial research of the 
Bureau of Standards is carried out in 
direct cooperation with the industry con- 
cerned, -For example, there are some 
80 technical committees representing as 
many industrial groups who advise with 
us on our research programs relating 
to their industries. Some 40 industries, 
usually through trade or technical as- 
sociations, maintain at the Bureau at 
their own expense about 90 research 
associates engaged on the investigation 
of problems of general interest under 
our supervision, 

There is a group supported by the 
Portland Cement Association working on 
the fundamental properties and constitu- 
tion of cement; another supported by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers engaged in the determination of 

he properties of steam at high tempera- 
bites: still another group financed by 
he petroleum and automotive industries 
working on a series of problems, some 15 
in all, relating to the automotive engine, 
its fuel lubrication, and performance; 
with the American Dental Association, 
through a committee of which Dr. Homer 
C. Browne of this city is chairman, we 
are cooperating on a program of dental 
research; with the University of Iowa, 
work is in progress on the industrial 
uses of corn stalks; and cooperative 
work is under way in Alabama and else- 


e 


ing of heavy clays produced by such 
generally considered minor components 
of the clay as carbon and sulfur, 


Cooperation Given 


In Fire-brick Study 


In cooperation with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Bureau of Mines, and several other in- 
terested groups, we are conducting an 
investigation of the needed properties for 
satisfactory service of power plant re- 
fractories of fire brick. Certain phases 
of the work, such as the testing of the 
brick in the power plants, are being 
conducted in the field by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

After the plant tests, samples of 
the brick are examined by our staff at 
Columbus for the character of the new 
compounds developed in the brick as a 
result of the fluxing action of the coal 
ash. Also we are making in the labora- 
tory a detailed study of the condition of 
the formation of the minerals that may 
result from the heating of the major 
constituents of the brick and the coal ash. 

This latter is a fundamental piece of 
work and is indicative of the attitude 
now becoming quite common on the part 
of industry, namely, the desire of indus- 
try to support strictly fundamental scien- 
tifle work, the results of which may not 
apparently have any direct commercial 
application. 

Other activities carried out by the Bu- 
reau of Standards in Ohio relate to the 
establishment in Cleveland by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association of a laboratory for 
the testing of gas appliances; and an 
investigation in cooperation with the 
National Gas Association and others of 
the rating of orifice meters of large 
size to be used in measuring large volumes 
of gas in very heavy mains, an investiga- 
tion of great complexity the prelimi- 
nary results of which are just being pub- 
lished, 

This list of activities of the Bureau of 
Standards relating to industry could be 
greatly extended, as it covers several 
hundred items of research in the various 
branches of physics, chemistry, technol- 
ogy and engineering, but I trust enough 
has been said to give you an idea of the 
scope of our work and the methods of 
operation and cooperation to promote in- 
dustrial development and to assist in 
the permanent establishment of new 
American industries. 

The leaders of American industry are 
aggressive, resourceful, and_ self-confi- 
dent—none more so. Typical of this atti- 
tude is the reaction of a southern manu- 
facturer to the question, could he make 
a certain chemical? He replied, “Yes, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


Lo vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
Toa not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with — business 

nse and management. 
ms —WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 
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1913-1921. 


Geodetic Research Conducted to Determine 
Origins of Ocean Basins and of Continents 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Fifty-second Article—Possible Origin of Oceans and Continents 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By William Bowie, 
Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


branch of science we feel the urge to take an- 

other one in order to unfold as many of the 
. hidden secrets as possible. The most recent 
discovery in the science of the earth is that the crust 
is in isostatic equilibrium. 


Ets time a step forward has been made in a 


This means that the outer shell of the earth is com- 
posed of elastic material while the material below the 
shell acts as if it were plastic. The outer shell of the 
earth has been found, by geodetic investigations, to be 
of the order of 60 miles in thickness. 

* * ea 


In order that this flotation theory, or isostasy, may 
be true, there must be either great protuberances or 
roots extending down into subcrustal space, under the 
mountain ranges, or the crust must extend to a very 
uniform depth below sea level with densities, varying 
from place to place, which bear a definite relation to 
the average elevation of the earth’s surface. 


For instance, if the crust is 60 miles thick under the 
coastal plains, it will be about 63 miles thick under the 
Himalayan Mountains and from 54 to 56 miles under 
some of the great ocean deeps. The densities there- 
fore would be 5 per cent less than normal under the 
Himalayas and from 5 per cent to 7 per cent greater 
under the ocean deeps. 

« * * 
THE evidence is so strong that isostasy exists that 
we now speak of it as an established scientific 
principle. The next step in earth studies is to try to 
discover the great depressions called ocean basins. 


It is rather remarkable that the igneous rocks under- 
lying the sedimentary rocks of :the continents are 
largely granites while, from the best evidence avail- 
able from analyses of igneous rocks found on oceanic 
islands, the oceans are underlaid by basaltic material. 
The granites are lighter than the basalts and give the 
clew as to why the continental areas stand out above 
the general level of the earth’s surface. 

* * * 


If the earth had been molten, at a stage prior to 
the sedimentary age, surely the molten granite would 
have covered the whole earth with a layer of quite 
uniform thickness. In the solidification of the earth 
the granite would still be at, or very close to, the sur- 
face with probably some of the basaltic material oozing 
to the surface in the form of lava during the fractur- 
ing of the outer shell as cooling progressed. 


No great depressions in the earth’s surface could 
have been formed by the cooling of the outer granite 
material and its foundering in the basaltic liquid. 
Should a block of granite sink in the molten basalt 
there would be no change in the mass and volume and 
of the average density of the outer 60 miles of the 
earth as a whole. 


This statement is based on the reasonable assump- 
tion that the granite blocks would have the same 
density as the liquid basalt at a depth somewhat less 
than 60 miles. Therefore, when all of the material 


would be no force acting in or outside of the earth 
that could have accomplished that. ° 


x * ok 


There are many speculations as to how the granites 
were collected into separate units, forming continents, 
but the one that appeals to me most, because it does 
not violate the principle of isostasy, is that advanced 
by Osmond Fisher in his book entitled “Physics of the 
Earth,” which was published about 39 years ago. 


Fisher suggested that Darwin’s hypothesis that the 
moon had broken away from the earth, due to tidal 
action, reinforced perhaps by _ bodily oscillations of 
the earth, has much to commend it. Darwin’s idea was 
that the moon was detached from the earth while the 
earth’s material was still molten. Fisher suggested 
that the disruption, if it occurred, probably took place 
after the outer shell of the earth had solidified. The 
disruption might have occurred, according to Fisher. 
either as a result of tidal force or as the result of 
an explosion. 

* * * 

N any event, should there have been a disruption, 

the material that went off would have been the 
outer portion of the earth which, of course, would have 
been the lighter material or what we call granite. The 
portion of the outer shell which remained would have 
been badly fractured, owing to the great disturbance 
caused by the disruption. The remainder of the 
granite shell would have been torn in pieces, leaving 
blocks more or less widely separated. 


The large blocks would be what we call continents 
and the smaller fragments the oceanic islands such as 
Antarctica, Madagascar, New Zealand, Australia and 
many others of less magnitude. The wounds made on 
the earth by the loss of the granitic material would 
have been healed by the upwelling of subcrustal basal- 


i rial. - 
tic mate ve 


The basalts, being denser than the granite, would not 
have to rise to as great heights as the granite masses 
displaced. If the granite and the basalt have a dif- 
ference in density of 5 per cent, a layer of 57 miles in 
thickness would equa! in weight a layer of granite 60 
miles thick. If the difference is 10 per cent, then the 
difference in thickness of the crust would be six miles. 


It would seem that Fisher’s hypothesis has much to 
commend it for, on a globe, we notice that the two 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean are so nearly parallel that 


they look like the banks of a great river. 
* ~ cs 


ie was this similarity of conformation of the coast 
lines of the Atlantic Ocean that led Alfred Wegener 
to advance his hypothesis that North and South Amer- 
ica are drifting away from Europe and Africa. It 
will be noticed that Australia and the East Indies 
could be pushed westward into the Indian Ocean. 


All of this seems to be corroborative evidence in 
favor of the hypothesis of Osmond Fisher, but we have 
some other evidence which seems to support it. This 
is that the density of the moon, 3.3, is just about the 
density of the outer portion of the earth down to a 
depth of about 60 miles. 


~ * ” 


We do not know that density accurately but, since 
the surface density of igneous rocks is about 2.8 and 
the density of the earth as a whole is 5.5, there is an 
increase in density with depth and it is reasonable to 
assume that the outer 60 miles has a density of the 
order of 3.3. 


solidified there would be no such depressions and ele- 


vations as we have today. 
* * ” 


SHOULD the plantitesimal theory be the true expla- 

nation of the formation of the earth, we cannot see 
how the granites would have collected in a few places, 
leaving the greater portion of the surface of the earth 


void of them. 


We cannot see how, during the cooling of the earth, 
the granites could be pushed or pulled into piles. There 


of the outer shell 


In the next 
issue of March 


The volume of the moon is approximately the volume 


oceans, extending to a depth of 30 or 40 miles. 
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what is it?” Only a single pound quoted 
at $40 could be found in the country. 
I am told that within six months he de- 
livered 100 tons at 40 cents a pound. 

American business turns to the Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, as I have tried to 
show, for help in certain matters of 
fundamental importance relating to 
stability and improvement in business. 
Business makes use of Governmental 
authority and prestige when needed. 
Business demands and gets certain serv- 
ices that only the Government can ren- 
der; 

In rendering these services and meet- 
ing these demands, the Government is 
not going into business, but is helping 
business in the broader aspects of its 
task of service to the country and en- 
hancing the well-being of the people. 


Army Orders 


Warrant Officer Wiflard Hall, Fort 
Mason, Calif., retired upon his own ap- 
plication. 

Each of the following named officers of 
the Coast Artillery, from duty as students 
to regular duty at Fort Monroe, Va.: Capts. 
Douglas M. Griggs, Riley E. McGarraugh, 
First Lieut. Isaac H. Ritchie, Pan! C. Howe, 
Walter L. McCormick, Guy H. Stubbs. 

Maj. Lewis Samuel Friedman, Finance 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C, 

Capt. Frank L, Reagan, Inf., Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo., will pro- 
ceed to his home and await retirement, 

First Lieut. Pierre A. Agnew, E. C., from 
sons Lewis, Washington, to Cambridge, 

ass. 

First Lieut. Walter J. Wolfe. Coast Art. 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Fort G 
Wright, N. Y. 

Capt. Harold K, Coulter, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Brooks Field, Tex, 

Capt. Lyman S, Frasier, Inf., will report 
to the commandant of the Air Corps Tac- 
tical School, Langley Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Albert T. Wilson, Inf., from 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Easton, Pa, 

Maj. Robert L, Christian, Inf., from 
Baltimore, Md., to Washington, D. C, 

Maj. John McClintock, Q. M. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort George Wright, 
Wash. 

Capt. Fred G. Borden, Signal Corps. fr 
Langley Field, Va., to Washington, D. C 

Maj. Neill E. Bailey, Q. M, C., from 
Washington, D, C., to Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

First Lieut. James W. Freeman, Ord. 
Dept., orders of March 8, amended. 

apt, Emery E. Alling, Med, Corps, from 


’ 


Fort Amador, C. Z., to Balboa Heights, 
C, Z. 

Capt. Stanley W. Matthews, Med. Corps, 
anne Hospital, Ancon, C. Z., to Quarry 
Heights, C. Z 

Maj. Harold F. Egan, Veterinary Corps, 
orders of January 8, amended. 

First Lieut. Cornelius J, Kenney, Air} 
Corps, from March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
to Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lieut. Col. Walter E. Gunster, Inf., or- 
ders of February 25, revoked. 

Each of the following named officers of 
the Infantry, from the station indicated 
after his name, to Honolulu, Hawaii: opt 

apt. 


Ernest John, East Lansing, Mich.; 
Capt. 


Andrew J. Powell, Nashville, Tenn.; 
John H. Rodman, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Capt. Frank Ward, Inf., from Vermilion, 
S. Dak., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Rupert D. 
Ga., 


Graves, Inf., 
Honolulu, 


Second Lieut. I 
from Fort Benning, 
Hawaii. 


to 


Maj. Robert H. Lee, Ord. Dept., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Raritan Arsenal, N. J. 

First Lieut, Harold D. Smith, Air Corps, 
orders of January 16, amended. 

Second Lieut. Walter B. Larew, Signal; 
Corps, from New Haven, Conn., to Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. , 

First Lieut. Albert J. Lubbe, Signal 
Corps, from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Chap. John F. Monahan, U. S. A., from 
| Fort Williams, Me., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Chap. Henry N, Blanchard, U.S. A., from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Maj. Seth H. Frear, Signal Corps, from 
Langley Field, Va., to Manila, P. I. 

Maj. Louis R. Dougherty, F. A., from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

First Lieut. Harry M. Schwarze, F, A., 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to Ardmore, Okla. 

Maj. William A. Chapman, Med. Corps, 
retired for physical disability. 

Capt. Harold B. Gibson, Cav., orders of 
February 2, amended. 

Capt. Tate B. Collins, Med. Corps, de- 
tailed as a member of the medical promo- 
tion board appointed to meet at West 
Point, N. Y. 

Lieut, Col. Lewis M. Adams, U. S, A., 
ret., Pasadena, Calif., will proceed to his 
home. 

First Lieut. James Gaylord McFadden, 
Q. M. C. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John Hoyt Dreibelbis, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. ©. 

Capt. Henry F. Lueking, Med. Corps, 
from Fort Benning, Ga., to Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

Capt. Kdnund M. Barnum, Cav., from | 
Fort Sherican, lll., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Maj. Courtney H,. Hodges, Inf., from 
Langley Field, Va., to Fort Douglas, Utah. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Armand J. Robertson, det. com- 
mand U., S. S. 0-8 about June 22; to Naval 
Communications. 

Lieut. Frank T. Watkins, det. U. S. S. 
8-16 about June 30; to Subm. Base, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Ratcliffe C. Welles, det, Nav. Air 
Sta., Anacostia, D. C., about June 17; to 
Naval Academy. | 

Lieut. (j. g.) James E. Baker, det. V 0} 
Sqd. 3B (U. S. S. Pennsylvania), Aircraft | 
Sqds., Battle Flt., about June 15 to V O} 
Sqd. 3B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut, (j. g.) James C. Guillot, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco, about April 12; to} 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John R. Hume, det. VU. S. S. 
8-47 about June 15; to Nav, Trng. Sta., 
Great Lakes, Ill. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bob O. Mathews, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco, about April 12; to 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ralph B. McRight, det. U. 
S. S. Wyoming about Aug, 3; to Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Maurice J. Strong, det. U. 
S. S. La Vallette about June 1; to Off. in 
Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Albany, N. Y. 

Ens. Herbert J. Pfingstag, det. U, S. S. 
Pennsylvania about May 25; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bruce V. Leamer (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Sta., St. Thomas, Virgin Isls. to 
Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Samuel E. McCarty (S. C.), det. 
Mine Sqd. 2, Fit. Base Force; to Nav. 
Trng. Sta. Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton 
Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Comdr, Thomas F..Regan (Ch. C.), 
det. 1st Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au 
Prince, Haiti; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Lieut. John P. Forsander (Ch. C.), to 
duty San Pedro, Calif., about March 14. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Abbott, George. The acting edition of 
Coquette, a play in three acts, by... 
(French’s standard library edition.) 92 
p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 29-4984 


Anson, Harold. ... Authority in religion. 
(The practical Ghristianity series.) 197 
p. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 29-4959 

Bell, Clive. Proust. 104 p. N. Y., Har- | 
court, Brace and co., 1929. 29-4803 


Brown, Buford Otis. Problems of news- 
paper publishing, with special reference 

| to the country field, including weekly 
and daily newspapers. 379 . a> 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-4971 
| Bush, Chilton Rowlette. Newspaper report- 
| ing of public affairs; an advanced course 
| im newspaper reporting and a manual 
for professional newspaper men. 406 p. 
| N. Y., D. Appleton, 1929. 29-4810 
| Center, Stella Stewart. . Elements of 
English, by , . . Ethel E. Holmes. 1 v.,| 

| illus. Boston, New York Allyn} 
and Bacon, 1929. 29-4977 
Cody, Sherwin. The Sherwin Cody 100% 
| self-correcting course in pronunciation, 
accompanied by Sherwin Cody’s actual 
voice lessons in six parts (phonograph 
records). 118 p. Rochester, N. ¥., The! 
Sherwin Cody school of English, 1928. | 
29-4804 | 

J. M.! 


Letc. j 





Darton, Frederick Joseph Harvey. | 
Barrie. (Writers of the day: general; 
editor: Bertram Christian.) London, | 
Nisbet & co., 1929. : 29-4990 | 
|De Quincey, Thomas. The ecstasies of | 
Thomas De Quincey, chosen by Thomas! 
| Burke. 319 p. London, G. G. Harrap &| 
| ¢o., 1928. 29-4989 | 
| Dunning, Philip Hart. The acting edition | 
of Broadway, a play in three acts, by} 
- . . and George Abbott. (French's 
standard library edition.) 131 p, N. Y., 
| §. French, 1929. 29-4975 | 
| Evans, Charles Hawes. Spinal anesthesia | 
| (subarachnoid radicular conduction block) 
principles and techique, by . . . intro- 
duction by W. Wayne Babcock, foreword 
by Charles Gordon Heyd. 41 illustration, 
3 in color and one folding colored plate. | 
203 p., illus. N. Y., Paul B. Hoeber, 1929. | 

29-5109 
The freedom of the 





Hackett, Walter, 1876. 
seas, a play in three acts, by Walter 
Hackett. (French’s acting edition. no. 
1473.) 104 p. N. Y., S. French, 1929. 

| 29-4474 | 

| Hardy, Thomas. The return of the native, 

|. by . with illustrations from wood- 

484 p., illus. 

| N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-4978 

| Haring, Douglas Gilbert. The land of gods; 
and earthquakes. 203 p. N. Y., Colum- 
bia university press, 1929. 29-4961 

Harrison, George Bagshawe. An _ Eliza- 
bethan journal, being a record of those 
things most talked of during the years! 
1591-1594. 429 p. London, Constable & | 
co., 1928. 29-4792 

| Henderson, Louise. Practical nursing; an 

elementary condensed textbook for 
trained attendants and for use in practi- 
cal home nursing. 2d ed., completely 
rev. 239 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan 

| co., 1929. 29-5110 

| Hoffman, Frederick Ludwig. Cancer among 
North American Indians; The health 
progress of the North American Indian; 
The Indian as a life insurance risk. 85 
p. Newark, N. J., Prudential press, 1928. 

29-5112 

Horn, Ernest. The Horn-Ashbaugh funda- 
mentals of spelling, grades one to six, in- 
corporating the findings of a tabular 
analysis of 5,100,000 words of ordinary 
writing, by Ernest Horn, and Ernest J. 
Ashbaugh. 102 p. Phila. J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1928. 29-4809 

Howlett, Walter Main, ed. Religion, the 
dynamic of education; a symposium on 
religious education. 172 p. N. Y., Har- 
per & brothers, 1929. 29-4957 

Hutton, William Holden. John Bunyan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton’s people’s li- 
brary; general editor: Sidney Dark.) 
287 p. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1928. 29-4988 

Kelly, James Patrick. The jurisdiction of 
the confessor according to the Code of 
canon law, by . . . with a preface by 
Rt, Rev. Msgr. Philip Bernardini, 273 p. 
N. Y., Benziger brothers, 1929. 29-4796 

Kleppinger, Stanley Jeremiah. Kleppinger- 
Clippinger family history, by Stanley J. 
Kleppinger. 209 p., illus. Bethlehem, 
Pa., Bethlehem printing co., 1928. 

29-4869 

Kranzthor, Max. Spartacus. 66 p. Boston, 

The Christopher publishing house, 1929. 
29-4983 

Capri-erinner- 
ungen; Die hochzeit auf Capri, von Paul 
Heyse und Die entdeckung der Blauen 
grotte, von August Kopisch; edited with 
introduction, notes, questions, exercises 
and vocabulary by ... (Crofts’ German 
series.) 163 p, N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 
1929. 29-4801 

Landone, Brown. The methods of truth 
which I use. 102 p. Holyoke, Mass., The 
Elizabeth Towne co., 1928. 29-4955 

Liptzin, Solomon, ed. From Novalis to 
Nietzsche; anthology of ninetventh cen- 
tury German literature. 60 p., illus. N. 
Y., Prentice-Hall, 1929. 29-4800 

Lobel, Josef. Don’t be afraid, by . . 
translated by George F. Dunay. 233 p. 
N. Y., G, P. Putnam’s sons, 1922. 29-5108 

Loud, Grover C. Evangelized America. 373 

. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1928. 29-4958 

Lunn, Arnold Henry Moore. John Wesley, 
by . . . with a foreword by S. Parkes 
Cadman, D. D. 871 p, N. Y., L. Mae- 
Veagh, 1929. 29-4953 

Lynn, Eldin Verne. Pharmaceutical thera- 
peutics, with pharmacology, posology and 


ws 
cuts by Clare Leighton. 


\ 


' Miller, 


toxicology. (McGraw-Hill publications in 
pharmacy.) 4381 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1929. 29-5111 
Macavoy, Mrs. Clarissa Harbin. The first 
drill book in reading English for men and 
women, by ... with illustrations by Mar- 
garete Lent. 166 p., illus. Albany, N. 
Y., Fort Orange press, 1929. 29-4802 
McEntyre, Sophia, comp. Buried treasure, 
collected by . . . and Marietta Voorhees. 
190 p., illus. N. Y., The. Maemillan co., 
1929. 29-4806 
McEntyre, Sophia, comp. Treasure trove, 
collected by . . . and Marietta Voorhees.- 
175 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 29-4805 
McKinney, Alexander Harris. Human na- 
ture in Christian work; a manual for 
ministers, directors of religious educa- 
tion, church school workers, club leaders 
and all who work with or for people. 
216 p. Boston, W. A, Wilde co., 1928. 
29-4954 
Masson, Thomas Lansing. Ascensions. 371 
». N. Y., The Century co., 1920. 29-4956 
William. Greece. (The modern 
world.) 351 p. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 
1928, 29-4966 
Pulling the show together. (French’s act-- 
ing edition. no. 898.) 84 p. N, Y., S. 
French, 1928. 29-4982. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Light List Including Fog Signals Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts of the United States, 
1929. Lighthouse Service, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 50 cents. (11-15353) 

Analysis and Tabular Summary of State 
Laws Relating to Illegitimacy in the’ 
United States, in Effect January 1, 1928, 
and the Text of Selected Laws, by Mari- 
etta Stevenson, Ph. D. Children’s Bu- 
reau, Chart No. 16, Department of Labor, 
Price, 15 cents. 

Surface Water Supply of Hawaii, July 1, 
1923, to June 30, 1924—Water-Supply Pa- 
per 595, U. S. Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Price, 20 cents. 

(GS 17-466) 

United States Official Postal Guide, Monthly 
Supplement, March, 1929. Published by 
Post Office Department. Apply at De- 
partment. (4-18254) 

United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin, April, 1929, Vol. 5, No. 4.—Price, 
15 cents. (25-26672) 

Wages and Hours of Labor in the Slaugh 
tering and Meat-Packing Industry, 1927— 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics No. 472, Department of Labor. Price, 
25 cents. L22-184 
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LEGAL MUNICIPALS 


(New York State) 


The statutory restriction 


s regulating the investment 


of New York savings banks and fiduciaries in munici- 
pal securities were virtually rewritten by the 1928 


Legislature. 


The new law (Subdivision 5 of Section 239, Banking 


Law) creates new classes 


of “legals,” fixes new debt 


and population limits, and introduces a new test of 


legality—unlimited taxing 


power. 


“LEGAL” MUNICIPALS is the title of an analysis 
of the revised law which has been prepared by THE 
BOND BUYER in response to the suggestion that a 
simple explanation of the revised law would prove 
helpful to many bond dealers, savings bank officers, 
trustees or other purchasers of legal municipals. 


“LEGAL” MUNICIPA 


LS is a sixteen-page pam- 
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Labor Statisties | 


Said to Include | 


New Industries 


Commissioner Stewart As- 
serts 21,001 Establish- 
ments Were Covered 


In 1928. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
out of the 501 @hildren included in the 
study. The elimination of weeding is 
one of the principal results of the use 
of mulch paper. : 

The subdivision of labor has gone 
to an extent in the United States which 
is not only amazing but beyound the 
comprehension of most industrialists of 
Europe and indeed of all foreign coun- 
tries. That 239 separate operations and 
239 different people are employed in 
making a pair of shoes is utterly in- 
comprehensible, even in England. To tell 
a foreign workman or industrial manager 
that in the manufacture of a needle used 
in the Singer family sewing machine 44 
different people are wequired—and this 
does not include the packing and shipping 
departments—is to be met with a vacant 
and almost incredulous stare. 

Specialized Device is Best. 

But it is this specialization that has 
made the application of machinery pos- 
sible. A machine that does more than one 
thing is as a general proposition too 
expensive in its construction and is too 
liable to get out of working order fre- 
quently. For instance, there are two 
grooves, one on each side of a Singer 
sewing machine needle. Now it pays bet- 
ter to put these needles through two 
machines that are absolutely automatic 
and cut these grooves separately than it 
does to construct a machine which will 
cut both grooves at once. While the in- 
vention of such a machine is entirely 
practicable, it does not pay from a mass 
production point of view. The eye is 
punched in the needle after these grooves 
are made. At first an eye punching ma- 
chine was constructed punching one needle 
at a time, operated by a girl. Now they 
have an automatic machine in which 
you pour the needles into a hopper which 
does 25 times as much as this girl can 
do on the original eye punching machine; 
and the original machine is now used only 
in the manufacture of special needles or 
when the demand is outrunning the pro- 
ductive capacity of the automatic ma- 
chine. 

In passing the needle through so many 
machines and processes naturally a num- 
ber of them become bent. Originally 
girls inspected for crooked needles, and 
a few experts are still retained to do 
this hand inspection. Now a girl in- 
specting for crooked needles by hand 
will handle 3,000 needles an hour, while 
an automatic machine has been invented 
to inspect for crooked needles which 
does 27,000 per hour. It is admitted 
by the manager that the hand inspection, | 
however, is a trifle more efficient, that | 
is to say there are girls whose eyes | 
have been trained to a point where they | 
can detect a crooked needle more ac- | 
curately than it has been possible to do 
by automatic machinery. 

New Industries Created. 

The question is very frequently asked | 
whether we have not carried specialized 
machinery to a point where it does not 
pay. Another question is frequently 
presented as to where this is going to 
end and what will be the effect upon 
human employment if we keep on in- 
venting machines that take the place of 
from 10 to 25 persons and even in some 
Instances as many as 100 persons. It 
used to be said that just as many people 
Were needed to build the labor-saving 
machines, and that this was a higher 
grade of labor, hence from the worker’s 
point of view it was all to the good. The 
answer to that is that if it requires as 
many people to make the machines as 
the difference between hand production 
and machine production then there has 
been no labor saved and the higher wage 
rates of the machine constructors would 
make machine production more expen- 
sive than hand production, which shows 
the absurdity of the whole proposition, 
The answer to these questions, if there 
1s one, :s the absorption of labor by new 
industries, and the shortening of the 
hours of labor for machine attendants. 

It is, however, doubtless true that a 
study should be made by competent per- 
sons, if there are any such, as to 
whether or not we are carrying special- 
ized machinery too far. Perhaps it had 
better be put this way—is there an as- 
certainable point in production along 
any line beyond which specialized ma- 
chinery is not profitable? 

It seems to me that it is time for us 
to begin to try to answer the question 
of, “What are you going to do about 
it?” The objection of William Morris, 
of Tolstoi, of Mahatma Gandhi, in fact 
of the whole eastern and European cul- 
ture as opposed to the American culture, 

is that you are going to make men 

slaves of machinery, you are going to} 

factoryize mankind, and that sooner or| 

later our very souls will rebel against 

the whole process. 
_ Machinery Produces Leisure. 

Unless American culture finds some 
Way to answer this, then Gandhi, Tolstoi, 
and William Morris are right. But is! 
there no answer to it? Already the 
five-day week can be mentioned without 
serious danger of arrest. Already the 
10-hour day is becoming an exception | 
rather than the rule. If American cul- 
ture will be willing to compromise with 
the views of the Orient, less radically | 
held in Europe, that the purpose of man- 
kind is to develop mankind, then this very 
machinery which the Orient so dreads, | 
which Tolstoi and William Morris rail at 
with such venom, will be the instrumen 
of accomplishing the very thing that the | 
Oriental point of view values most. In 
fact, in my opinion, it is the only wey 
in which to accomplish it. I venture to 
say that there is not an industry in the 
United States today that could not pro- 
duce all that it can sell with the present | 
equipment working 30 hours a week. I 
am willing to leave room for one or two 
exceptions to this, though I do not know 
what they are. In most industries four 
days of six hours each would accomplish 
all that is necessary even at the present 
time; and, as things go on, instead of 
working men to pile up overproduction, 
-let machinery be our slaves, let machin- 


ery operate to give us the leisure for| 
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Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Advertising News 


Commissioner Lafount opposes radio 
license fees as calculated to encourage 


ment of expenditure. 


Aeronautics 


Furs from Arctic regions brought to 
Winnipeg for auction in four days by 
airplane, eliminating three-month jour- 
ney by land. 


A gricul ture 


Creation of Federal farm 
basis for farm-relief legislation is ad- 
vocated before Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Board shows reorganization was ef- 


under its control. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


crop conditions for week ended March 
.7 
m— Ue 


Page 4, Col. 6 
House Committee on Agriculture 


opens hearings on farm-relief legisla- 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Conference considers extension of as- 


tives. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


March 23. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


declined in 1928. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Banking-F inance 


Board shows reorganization was ef- 
fected in examining agencies coming 
under its control. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


Treasury. 


Page 7. 


in San Francisco District. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
ended March 16 show slight decrease. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7. 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Children’s Bureau, Department | 


of Labor, issues ai. analysis and tabular 
summary of State laws relating to il- 


legitimacy in the United States, in ef-' 


fect January 1, 1928, and the text of 
selected laws. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Lighthouse Service, Department 
of Commerce issues a light list includ- 
ing fog signals, Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics issues ! 


a bulletin on wages and hours of labor 

in the slaught-:ing and meat-packing 
industries. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey issues 

a paper on the surface water supply of 

Hawaii, July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


The Post Office Department issues the | 


monthly supplement to the United 
States Postal Guide, March, 1929. 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


The Veterans’ Bureau issues the 
monthly Medical Bulletin, for April. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New Books Received by the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 9. 
Government Books and Publications. 


Page 9. | 


Commerce-Trade 


Director of Bureau of Standards dis- 
cusses scientific research and achieve- 


Summary of 


advertisers’ programs for reimburse- | 


Page 1, Col. 6! 
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board as} 


Page 3, Col. 1 ' 
Annual report of Federal Farm Loan} 


fected in examining agencies coming, 


Weather Bureau reviews weather and | 


tion and adopts program of procedure. | 
sistance to be given to farm coopera- } 


Grain exports declined in week ended | 
Exports of automobiles to Australia; 


Annual report of Federal Farm Loan! 


Daily statement of the United States ! 
Reserve bank credit expands rapidly ! 


Silver imports into India for week! 
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‘ment of Bureau for promotion of in- 
| dustry. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
| Exports of automobiles to Australia 
| declined in 1928. 
j 
; Weekly index of business chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 4 


of revolution. 
Page 4, Col. 


Grain exports declined in week ended | 


March 23. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Balance of trade was unfavorable to 
i France in 1928. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Congress 


Progress claimed in framing of new 
tariff law at meeting of majority mem- 
bers of House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Creation of Federal farm board as 
basis for farm-relief legislation is ad- 
vocated before Senate Committee on 
| 9griculture. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

House Committee on Agriculture 
opens hearings on farm-relief legisla- 
tion and adopts program of procedure. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Court Decisions 


State of Montana held to be without 
authority to assess taxes on land ceded 
to Federal Government. (Yellowstone 
Park Transportation Co. v. County of 
Gallatin.) 


on page 8. 


Customs 


it r.8 | a ? A , 
Decisions of the United States Cus-; Orders isued to the personnel of the | ern Pacific, and New York, Chicago & , Pany 


| enue.) 


toms Court. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Foreign Affairs 


President urges advocacy by Ameri-! 
can delegation to London conference of : 


| highest standards for safety at sea in 
proposals to revise international con- 
vention of 1914. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


serve salmon in Puget Sound district. 
Nat’l Defense 


more Marines in China. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Belgium files ratification of treaty 
for renunciation of war. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Forestry 


| Forest Service will expand investiga- ! 
tion of problems of range management. | 
Page 1, Col. 3} 


Fur Industry 


Furs from Arctic regions brought 
to Winnipeg for auction in four days by 


airplane, eliminating three-month jour- | 


ney by land. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Game and Fish 


Treaty signed with Canada to con- 
serve salmon in Puget Sound district. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


Comptroller General sustains action 
of Secretary of State in advancing pay 


of trade adviser assigned to duty with | 


treaty division. 


Page 5, Col. 1| 
will administer | 


Chief Justice Taft 
oath of office to Henry L. Stimson as 
Secretary of State. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

President Hoover is asked to assume 
leadership in movement for planned 
rural settlements in South. 


Page 1, Col. 7| 


Undersecretary of State to retire 
from office. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Telephone is installed at work desk 
of President in White House Executive 
Offices. 
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Col. 5 


Business in Mexico reduced by effects | 


Page 1, Col. 2; 


| 
Page 8, Col. 3! : oa. wacie 
See Special Inder and Law Digest J*» named to command Asiatic Fleet, fusal to pass on question of jurisdiction | 


| Gov't Topical Survey | Radio 


Possible Origin of Oceans and Conti- | 


nents—Article by William Bowie, chief, license fees as cale 
| division of geodesy, Coast and Geodetic ; 
Palge 4, Col. 3. Survey. 


| Page 9 


Insular Possessions | 


' wave channels to be used in developing | rocco, is predicted 
| , is ‘ 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey issues 


~|@ paper on the surface water supply of ! 
2: Hawaii, July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. 


Page 9, Col. 7| ; ‘ 
; mission, opposes requirement of 


ifor radio licenses; full text of state-| 
| ment. 


‘Labor | 


! Commissioner of Labor Statistics says | 
‘development of work of collecting sta- | 
\ tistics on employment and pay roll: 

} tends definitely to include newer lines | 


of industry. | 


| 
' 
| 
lin the slaughtering and meat-packing 
; industries. 

| Page 9, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals _ | 


First mine producing gold exclusively , 
s placed in operation in Quebec. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


National Defense | 


' 
! 
i 


Secretary of War announces that 
principle of rotation in office for com- 
| missioned officers in combatant branches , 
jot Army will be continued; appoint-, 
|ments made as chief of Chemical War- 
fare Service and chief of infantry. | 
j Page 1, Col. 6 
Rear Admirai Charles B. McVay, ! 


succeeding Admiral Mark L. Bristol, | 
who will command Twelfth Naval Dis- | 
‘ trict. 


Navy Department. 

Page 9. | 
| Board of submarine safety devices | 
| will submit report to Secretary Adams. | 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of, 


War Department. 


Oil | 


! 


‘to hear application of Texas Company | 
for extension of permits held by indi-| 


Page 1, Col. 2. viduals on oil lands, in carrying out oil-' [jc 
Secretary Kellogg sees no need of | 2onservation policy of President Hoover. mission. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


| 
Patents 


| Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 
sustains rejection of one claim for ap-| 
!paratus to control temperature of en-| 
gines and reverses rejection of seven 
others. (Ex parte Irving.) 
Page 8, Col. 5} 
Jurisdiction over patent and trade-: 
mark cases pending in Court of Appeals | 
of District of Columbia to be trans-| 
ferred to Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, April 1, 
! Page 1, Col. 1, 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- | 
fice allows one claim and rejects other | 
claims on arrangement of self-serving | 
stores. (Ex parte Saunders.) 
Page 8, Col. 1; 
and Law Digest | 


See Special Index 
‘on page &. 


| é | 
‘Postal Service | 


The Post Office Department issues the | 
monthly supplement to the United 
| States Postal Guide, March, 1929. 

Page 9, Col. 7} 

Postal employes directed to exercise | 
care to exclude parcels containing fire- | 
arms from mails, 

Pege 3, Col. 3 


‘Prohibition | 


Secretary of State says that sities 
tant question of distance from shore of | 
|“I’m Alone,” Canadian rum ship sunk! 
by Coast Guard, when sighted, is not 
| covered in report of Coast Guard. | 
| Page 2, Col. 7| 


| Public Utilities | 
See under “Shipping” 


“Rail- 
roads” headings. 
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the contemplation that Gandhi considers | States, 29 Fed, (2nd) 91. 


the sole purpose of life. 

Let us change our point of view as 
to the object of existence. At present 
it is work, work, work, produce, produce, 
produce, and sell, sell, sell. We have 
no education along any other lines. We 
do not know what Mahatma Gandhi 
means by contemplation. The whole ma- 
chinery of education should be turned at 
once toward a study of ‘leisure, and 
toward teaching the coming generation 
the use and purpose of leisure—for, take 
it from me, they will have plenty of it. 


State May Not Levy Tax 
On Land Ceded to Nation 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


United States, the cession inured to the 
benefit of both corporations and individ- 
uals, and the power to tax property in 
the ceded territory, whether corporate 
or individual, was at an end. 

It was suggested that if a state may 
make a cession of this kind it may de- 
stroy its sovereignty by ceding exclusive 
jurisdiction to the United 
its entire territory, with the consent of 
the latter, Such a contingency is possi- 
but improbable, and the situation 
must be met when it arises. Suffice it to 
say that no such question here in- 
volved, Arlington Hotel v. Fant, 
supra. 

Again, it is contended that there was 
no acceptance of the cession of exclusive 
jurisdiction by Congress. It will, of 
course, be conceded that such an accept- 
ance is necessary, but the acceptance 
may be implied from other legislation. 
Columbia River Packers Assn. v. United 


is 


Co, 


And such ac- 


States over} 


ceptance is necessarily implied from the 
jact of May 7, 1894, 28 Stat. 73. That 
act declares that the Yelloystone Na- 
tional Park, as its boundaries were then 
defined or as they might be thereafter 
| defined or extended, should be under the 
sole exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States; that all laws applicable to places 
under the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
ition of the United States should: have 
|force and effect in the park, saying 
only the right to serve civil or criminal 
process of any court having jurisdiction 
jin the states of Montana, Idaho and 
|Wyoming; that the park should con- 
‘stitute a part of the United States judi- 
cial district of Wyoming and that the 
| district and circuit courts of the United 
| States for the district should have juris- 
diction of all offenses committed 
‘the park; that if an offense committed 
{in the park was not prohibited, or pun- 
|ishment specially provided therefor, by 
jany law of the United States, or by any 
regulation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the offender should be subject 
|to the same punishment as the laws in 


‘time of che commission of the offense 
might provide for a like offense in the 
state. The act contains other provisions 
wholly inconsistent with the existence 
‘of concurrent jurisdiction in the states 
|out of which the park was created, 

The effect of the act is, of course, 
/not impaired by the fact that it was 
}not carried forward into later compila- 
|tions of the statutes of the state, nor 
|by the fact that counsel for appelltna 





court some two years after the suit was 
commenced, 
The attempt of the legislature of the 
1 


¢ 


> 


in | 


'force in the State 9f Wyoming at the) 


| failed to discover it until a supplemental | 
| petition for a rehearing was filed in this | 


| State to repeal the act by a general re- 
|pealing clause attached to another 
‘act, long after the acceptance of 
ithe cession by the United 
| was ineffectual for any purpose. 

In view of our conclusion on this 
| branch of the case, it becomes unneces- 
‘sary to consider other questions discussed 
iby counsel in their briefs and on the 
|} oral argument. 

The opini>n heretofore filed is vacated 
and recalled, and the decree of the court 
below is reversed with directions to en- 


}ter a decree in favor of the plaintiff in | 


}accordance with the prayer of its com- 
p'aint. 

The controlling statute was not called 
|to the attention of the court below, and 
for that reason the reversal will be with- 
| out costs. 

March 18, 1929. 


Right to Use Tracks 
At Chicago Granted 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
the Belx’s operations would be materially 
increased. and future industrial develop- 
ment in the territory would be seriously 
jeopardized. Unless the properties are 
acquired, it will be necessary for a yard 


yards are essential to the requirements 
of grain elevators, located in the terri- 
tory. 


| Company was limited to expire in Oc- 
|tober, 1927, consideration was given 
jearly in that year to alternative plans 
for retaining the use of the existing fa- 
cilities or providing others in substitu- 
ition therefor, 

It appears that there is no land ad- 
\jacent to the line of the Poh extending 


» 





States, | 


to be constructed elsewhere. The existing | 


As the arrangement with the Terminal | 


| 
| 
Commissioner Lafount opposes r 


advertisers’ programs for reimburse- 


| ment of expenditure. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Station WENR, Chicago, asks Radio 
Commission for assignment of short- | 


; ; 1 
rebroadcasting of its programs. 


Page 3, Col. 5| 
Commissioner Lafount, of Radio Com- 
fees | 


Page 2, Col. 1: 


Railroads é 


Denial of the application of the Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad for | 


Page 1, Col. 2 authority to extend its line to afford a authority to assess taxes on land ceded 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics issues ' rail connection between the Ohio River! to Federal Government. 

a bulletin on wages and hours of labor | and the Youngstown, Ohio, district was: Park Transportation Co. v. County of 
| Gallatin.) 


Tariff 


announced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 26. | 
Page 6, Col. 2| 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
authorizes Chicago & Western Indiana} 


Railroad to acquire yards and trackage | mestic instead of foreign valuations as 


of Burlington-South Chicago Terminal | b 
Railroad in Chicago and lease proper-, u 
ties to Belt Railway. 
Page 7, Col. 5| 

Installation of train-stop device on! 


‘branch of Central Railroad of New Jer-| tariff law at meeting of majority mem- 
isey and on New York & Long Branch, bers of House Committee on Ways and 
' Railroad is approved by Interstate Com- Means. 


merce Commission. | 
Page 1, Col. 1, 

Stockholders of Chicago, North Shore | d 
& Milwaukee Railway ask Interstate: 
Commerce Commission to reconsider re- | 


over electric railways. 


' : i. 
, can delegation to London conference of 
adio | highest standards for safety at sea in 


ulated to encourage | Prop’ 
a . i vention of 1914. 


| ference agreements. 


‘States Rights 


of Labor, issues an analysis and tabular 
summary of State laws relating to il- 
legitimacy in the United States, in ef- 
fect January 1, 1928, and the text of 


| gress. 


Taxation 


each 


oday’s Issue 


President urges advocacy by Ameri- 


osals to revise international con- 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Shipping Board approves 11 rate-con- 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Development of port of Ceuta, Mo- 


Page 3, Col. 3 


The Children’s Bureau. Department 


elected laws. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
State of Montana held to be without 


(Yellowstone 


Page 8, Col. 3 


Manufacturers ask application of do- 


asis in calculating ad-valorem duties 
nder revised tariffs in petition to Con- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Progress claimed in framing of new 


Page 1, Col. 2 
asked to impose 
cents a pound on figs. 

Page 2, Col. 4 





President Hoover 
uty of 7 


Board of Tax Appeals denies deduc- 


Page 1, Col. 4| tion of script dividend in exchange ‘of 
February statistics of revenues and: securities for assets of corporation. 


Page 2, Col. 4! expenses of Chesapeake & Ohio, North-| (Turner Falls Power and Electric Com- 


St. Louis railroads. 
| 

Page 6} 

Further hearing date assigned in ap- 

p 
way 
Cleveland. 


Genessee & Wyoming R. R. Co. asks! 
authority of Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission to issue note secured by bonds! b 


Treaty signed with Canada to are Committee of Department of Interior | to meet payments on maturing bonds. ; "U& 


Page 6, Col. 4 

Summary of rate decisions made pub- | 

by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 

Page 6 

Four carriers seek to extend opera- 

tions in Wharton and Fort Bend coun- 
ties, Texas. 


Pp 


Page 6, Col. 7| 

Missouri Pacific Railroad revises pro- 
posal to issue equipment trust certifi- 
sates. 


| 


Reclamation ‘ 


lication of Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail-| 2uthority to assess taxes on land ceded 
to abandon passengar station at|to Federal Government. 
‘Park Transportation Co. v. County of 


Page 6, Col. 6 Gallatin.) 


Decisions on page 5. 


Textiles 


opportunities for American textiles. 


Page 6, Col. 7 | Tobacco 


v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


Page 5, Col. 2 
State of Montana held to be without 


(Yellowstone 


Page 8, Col. 3 
Acquiescences in decisions announced 
y the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


au Page 5, Col. 5 
Decisions. of the Board of Tax Ap- 
eals. 


Page 5- 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Caribbean markets said to offer trade 


Page 4, Col. 2 





Agricultural Commissioner at Shang- 
ai reports large imports of tobacco 


President Hoover is asked to assume; into China in anticipation of increase 
leadership in movement for planned! in tariff have created surplus stock suf- 


rural settlements in South. | fi 
Page 1, Col. 7 


cient for needs of season. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Two types of American pipe tobac- 


| 
Rubber ; cos introduced on Austrian market. 


Gain shown in shipments of rubber 
invoiced to the United States. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Science hy 


Director of Bureau of Standards dis-: d 


cusses scientific research and achieve-|?onfusing similarity with mark “Jade 
ment of Bureau for promotion of in-, 4 


y 


dustry. 


Shipping 


' 
\ 
Page 2, Col. 5; 


0 


Secretary of State says that impor- ferred to Court of Customs and Patent 
| tant question of distance from shore of ; Appeals, April 1. 


“I’m Alone,” Canadian rum ship sunk | 
by Coast Guard, when sighted, is not! 
covered in report of Coast Guard. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
The Lighthouse Service, Department 
of Commerce issues a light list includ- 
ing fog signals, Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts of the United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Shipping Board announces sale of 


Gulf-Brazil River Plata Line to Missis- ! 


sippi Shipping Co. of New Orleans for |crop conditions for week ended March 


$2,700,000. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


| along the industrial development adjacent 
|the west side of the Calumet River be- 


tween Ninety-fifth and One Hundred and 
Twelfth Streets, available for the devel- 
opment of a yard. Likewise there is not 
!sufficient space at the Belt’s South Chi- 
cago yards for expansion to provide fa- 
icilities for industrial classification and 
switching. Enlargement of the Belt’s 
elevated Burnside yard, north of Ninety- 
fifth Street, or the construction of a yard 
|west of Torrence Avenue in the vicinity 
of One Hundred and Third Street would 
jafford only partial relief and those loca- 
{tions are too remote from the industries 
'to permit the construction of tracks for 
|switching the traffic of the industgies. 
Costs of construction classification 
yards at the two locations were estimated 
at $300,000 and $600,000, respectively. 
Certain operating difficulties would be en- 
countered in the event of the adoption of 
either of these plans. Finally, while the 
industries would not be given as satis- 
factory service as at present, annual ex- 
penses for increased locomotive hours 
and interest on investment in new yard 
facilities would exceed the proposed an- 
|nual rental of $85,000 by about $24,000. 
In view of these considerations, the 
alternative of permanent acquisition of 
the properties of the Terminal Company 


over several months led to the concur- 


chase of the properties by the Western 
Indiana for $1,700,000, as eventually em- 


nal Company and the Western Indiana, 
| subject to our approval, under date of 
| October 16, 1928. The stipulated consid- 
; eration is the minimum amount which the 
Terminal Company would accept for the 
property. 

{ or the reason that the Western 


e i 





if 7 


| mark cases pending in Court of Appeals 


‘om page 8. 


| Veterans | 


monthly Medical Bulletin, for April. 


| 
‘Weather 


Page 4, Col. 1 


| Trade Marks 


| Assistant Commissioner of Patents 


enies registration of mark “Jardin 
’Or” on toilet preparations because of 
Or.” (George Borgfeldt & Co. 
rederick Stearns & Company.) 
Page 8, Col. 
Jurisdiction over patent and trade- 


Vv. 
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f District of Columbia to be trans- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


The Veterans’ Bureau issues the 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Weather Bureau reviews weather and 


Page 4, Col. 6 





volume. 


| have been supposed to give. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 
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Domestic Basis 


| 


- For Ad Valorem 


‘Manufacturers Favor Change 
In Practice of Using For- 
eign Valuations in Tar- 
iff Assessments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
our ad valorem rates, allows the foreign 


| producer practically to name the base 
| to which our tariff rates shall apply, 


thereby removing from our own customs 
authorities the determination of t 
amount of duty to be paid, and permitting 


| the foreign producer to fix the duty that 


he has to pay to put his goods or mer- 
chandise into the United States in com- 
petition with American productive en- 
terprise and American labor. 
Undervaluations AsSerted. 
This system is at once the means and 


| the invitation to undervaluations, thus 


not only depriving the Treasury of huge 
sums of intended revenue, but at the 
same time abrogating and defeating. the 
protection which the rates supposediy 
were to afford. It is equally obvious that 
with rates based upon the foreign value 
of the imported product, the amount of 
duty diminishes as foreign value de- 
creases and as protection is most needed. 

We know of no valid reason why the 
Government of the United States should 
not retain and exercise complete control 
over the workings of its own tariff en- 
actments. We know of no valid reason 
why the Government of the United 


| States should give first consideration to 


foreign producers in the framing of its 
tariff enactments. We know of no real 


| reason why our own tariff laws should 


not be so drawn as to produce the re- 


\}| sults ostensibly intended. 


Domestic Base Is Urged. 


Upon the other hand, we do know from 
a national experience of well over a 
centry, and testified to by practically 
every Secretary of the Treasury in that 
period, that ad valorem rates based upon 
foreign valuation result in wholesale 
under-valuations, the loss of tremendous 
sums of intended revenue, and the de- 
feat of the protection which such rates 
We know, 
also, that the only way in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can make 
the ad valorem rates of a tariff law effec- 
tive is to place those rates uy»n some 
domestic valuation base. And we know, 
too, that every domestic interest af- 
fected—agriculture, industry and labor 
alike—have urgently begged that such 
a change of valuation base be made in 


| the framing of the new law. 


Leave Form to Congress. 


To that great voice of American pro- 
ductive enterprise we add our own. We 


|do not undertake to indicate what do- 


mestic base of valuation shall be adopted, 


\|\for if the principle be applied we are 


content to leave its form and detail to 
the wisdom of the Congress and its com- 
mittees, acting under such advice as may 
be sought from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

What American industry, agriculture 
and labor ask, hope for, and believe they 
have a right to expect, is that the out- 
worn and ineffective foreign valuation 
base be abandoned, and that the ad- 
valorem rates of the new tariff law be 
made appiicable to some domestic valua- 
tion base—some base that is determin- 
able in this country by our own customs 
authorities. 

What we ask, in brief, is that the new 


| tariff law be so drawn that the Govern+ 
‘ment of the United 


States will retain 
complete control of the administration of 
its own tariff legislation. 
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\}| curities issued by the lessor for the pur- 


pose of paying the purchase price of the 
properties. Provision is made for assign- 


1; ment of the supplemental lease to the 
| trustee under the Western Indiana’s first 
| and refunding mortgage. 


Testimony was adduced to show that 
the price proposed to be paid by ‘the 
Western Indiana for the properties of 
the Terminal Company is fair and rea- 
sonable. Upon the basis of recent sales 


,of comparable properties in the same 
| territory, the witness expressed the opin- 
jion that on October 16, 1928, the fair 
|cash value for commercial purposes of 


the land and improvements comprising 
the properties was $1,505,941. In the 
Terminal Company’s balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1928, the book investment 
in road and equipment is stated at $1,- 


| 244,217.47. Our valuation of the prop- 


Indiana is not at this time prepared to is- | 
sue securities to provide funds for pay- | 
ment of the purchase price in cash, it is 
provided that such payment is to be made 
}on or before January’ 1, 1953, and that 
during the interval from 15 days after 
jreceipts of our certificate herein to the 
date of payment of the purchase price, 
the Western Indiana or its lessee is to 
{be entitled to use of the properties in 
consideration of the payment of an an-'! 
nual rental of $85,000, or 5 per cent of: 
the purchase price, together with gen- 
1eral taxes, special assessments, and all 
{maintenance costs. 

As soon as it is entitled to possession 
under the contract of purchase, the West- | 
ern Indiana proposed to make a tem- 
|porary lease of the properties to the 
Belt. This lease will be effective from | 
date until payment of the purchase price 
| and then, by that fact, will terminate and | 
| be canceled. The Belt is to be entitled to | 
use of the properties upon payment to 
the Western Indiana of the rentals pay- | 
able by the latter pending payment of 
|the purchase price. 

Thereupon, the Western Indiana, the | 
Belt, and the Bankers Trust Company | 
are to enter into a supplemental inden- | 
ture subjecting the newly acquired 





was adopted and negotiations extending | properties to all the terms and conditions | scribed in the application, as amend 


of the lease dated November 1, 1912, ex 


jor grant operating rights in the leased 
| premises is, as to the new properties, to | 
to the proprietary companies. | 

Additional fixed rentals payable by 
the lessee under the lease of November 
1, 1912, in respect of the properties cov- 


ered by the proposed supplemental in- } 


denture, will be equivalent to the an- 


nual interest charges accruing on se- | 


\hereafter to be 


' velopment. 


erties of the Terminal Company for rate- 
making purposes has not been completed 


land nothing herein is to be construed 


as anywise affecting the determination 
made by us in that 
matter, 

In support of the applicant’s pro- 
posals herein it is urged that acquisi- 
tion of the Terminal Company’s prop- 
erties is vitally necessary to enable the 
Belt properly to handle traffic in inter- 
change movement as well as‘freight to 
and from industries in the territory, to 
assemble empty cars for loading, and to 
classify loaded cars; and affords the 


(only opportunity remaining on the line 


to acquire dock property on a navig- 
able stream to meet deep waterway de- 
It was testified that con- 


| 


Duties Is Urged 


Wy 


’ 


a 


. 


tinued use of the facilities by the Belt isi g 


imperative in order to permit that car- 
rier to meet present operating needs. 

Nothing in this report is to be con- 
strued as authorizing any issue of se- 
curities by the Western Indiana or as- 
sumption by the Belt of obligation and 
liability in respect thereof. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the acquisi- 
tion by the Western Indiana of the rail- 
road properties in Cook County, IIL, +. 

ed, 


We further find that the acquisitio: 


ties, under lease, for the consideration 


: ; n 
rence of all parties in a plan for the pur- | cept that the right of the lessee to sublet | by the Belt of control of such proper- 


¥ 


and upon the terms and conditions set 


| which consideration and terms and con- 
able 
Sublis 


An appropriate certificate and order 


| ditions we find to be just and reas 
in the premises, will be in the 
interest. 


| will be issued. 
Eastman, Commissioner, dissents, 


ty 


bodied in a contract made by the Termi- | be limited to the grant of such privilages | forth in the application, as amended, 





